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‘It is but a brief while since many men believed 
that the earth was flat, but it was round all the time. 
The earth did not change its shape: men simply 
altered their views." 


‘*There are established facts in business just as there 
are established facts in nature, and belief or disbelief 
does not change the facts.”’ 


‘‘The time has passed for giving serious attention to 
the man who does not believe in advertising. Adver- 
tising is as much a part of to-day’s life as electricity, 
antiseptic surgery or trolley traction.” 


‘The system under which he who has something for 
sale tells about it to those who do or should use it, is 
a proven, established, actual fact, and no single fact has 
ever yet been whipped by an army of opinions. 


Excerpts from our new Book, ‘‘ The Ayer Idea in 
Advertising.” Glad to mail it to those who are interested. 
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“*Put it up to men who know your market’’ 
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66 DE sure of your fundamentals 

is the best advice any new 
advertiser can receive. If he will 
only wait until he knows he’s right 
before he begins, then his ultimate 
success is only a matter of detail. 
He can tell worry to hide its head. 
But ‘‘ be sure’’—S-U-R-E—that is 
to say, ‘‘put it up to men who 
know your market.”’ 


NOWLEDGE without experi- 
ence is theory. Theory with- 
out practice is without value. A 
Federal campaign must be based 
on practical knowledge or it would 
never be submitted. 
ye 


NE of the most reassuring 
things in Federal’s progress 
is the kind of clients that we serve. 
We maintain that the character of 
an advertising agency, like that of 
any other professional business, can 
best be judged by the character of 
its clients. Meet our customers 
by mail. 
%& 


ECENTLY the writer of this 


vise regarding the hosiery situd-' 
tion. Ratherto his own surprise 


he found that, of the twenty lead;, , 
: he, kaiew: 


eighty per. cent goncushe; had’ ° 


ing brands discuised, 


visited their factories, and was ac- 

quainted with» ‘their’ ‘gelling plan 

and procedure in detail. If you 
doubt it, let’s talk hosiery. 

oy 

IGNOR BATTA of Bologna, 

Italy, writes us that he is pub- 

lishing a Graphic Arts Book and 


paragraph was asked to ad- 


wants samples of the best adver- 
tising work current in America. 
What wonderful discrimination 
these critical Italians show ! 


% 


E are very glad to note the 
growing inclination among 
new advertisers to take a look over 
the agency field before committing 
themselves. C 
hour, any day. See the staff at 
work. No appointment necessary, 
and no stage-setting either. 
% 


FAR cry from Florence—but 
take a look at Jim Dandy. 
Some class—eh! and some class 
to the new Vindex Shirt that Jim 
will soon display to magazine read- 
ers. Watch for this copy and see 
if you grasp the Big Idea an- 
nounced by this new client . of 
Federal’s. 
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If you want to start 
something new, write 


Federal Advertising Agency 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 






Come to Federal any | 
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ENTERED AS 


VoL. LXXWVIX. 


WHAT TO DO BEFORE AD- 
ERTISING 


SOME VITAL POINTS TO OBSERVE BE- 
FORE RAISING THE ADVERTISING 
CURTAIN—HOW DOES THE ARTICLE 
LOOK?—WHAT SHALL BE_ ITS 
NAME?—POINTS ABOUT THE 
PACKAGE. 


By Clarkson A. Collins, Jr. 
Manager of the Plan and Copy Depart. 

ment of the Collin Armstrong 

vertising Company, New York. 

As a boy I had a pet alarm 
clock, discarded by the family for 
some lack, fancied or real, that 
did not in any way impair its 
general running or time-keeping 
qualities. After weeks of ill- 
treatment at my hands, minus 
several of its wheels and screws, 
that alarm clock still continued to 
perform efficiently the function 
for which it was designed. 

At about the same period I re- 
ceived a watch as a birthday pres- 
ent. One of my first acts after 
receiving it was to stick my fin- 
ger, very carefully, into its works. 
The watch stopped then and there 
—stopped for good. 

Here were two articles made 
for the same purpose. Each of 
them did its work well. But one, 
on account of its coarse mechan- 
ism, withstood my rough han- 
dling, while the other, of delicate 
construction, was rendered useless 
at a touch, 

Many manufacturers appreciate 
as little the difference between 
sales made through personal con- 
tact and sales made through the 
written word as I did the differ- 
ence between the alarm clock and 
the watch. 

A salesman can sell goods at a 
profit in spite of a faulty sales 
plan, a cheap package, a poor let- 
ter-head; in spite of a hundred 
different errors, any one of which 
might well spell death to the suc- 
cess of an advertising campaign. 
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There is no waste in a sales- 
man’s work. He goes always to a 
possible buyer. Out of a thou- 
sand reproductions of an adver- 
tisement only one may reach a 
possible buyer. And when the 
possible buyer is reached the spo- 
ken word is always more effective 
than the written. The spoken 
word meets an objection instant- 
ly. The written word may never 
meet it. The spoken word is re- 
inforced by a smile, a gesture, the 
clasp of a hand. The written 
word has nothing but itself. 

Since advertising in any form 
does entail this tremendous waste, 
the manufacturer who intends to 
advertise should put his house 
thoroughly in order before spend- 
ing a dollar on the written word. 
Only by so doing can he hope to 
receive the greatest results pos- 
sible from his advertising. 

The average manufacturer is 
more of a maker than a seller. As 
a result there is usually much to 
be put in order in the sales side 
of his house, the side that deals 
with human nature, not with ma- 
chines and materials. 

And it is with the sales side 
that I shall treat, taking for grant- 
ed that the manufacturing side is 
in order, that the manufacturer 
is turning out at the lowest pos- 
sible cost an article which per- 
forms in the best possible way the 
purpose for which it is made. 

The manufacturer who would 
advertise must consider carefully 
the following factors, making 
changes and corrections when nec- 
essary and possible, in order to 
do away with every ounce of fric- 
tion that is going to retard or 
perhaps wholly destroy the suc- 
cess: of his campaign: 

I. The Article. Is its appear- 
ance attractive or otherwise? 

II. The Name. Is it easy to re- 
member and pronounce? Can it 
be protected? 


III. The Package. Is it attrac- 


1 1 20 6 ‘a Ps Contents on page 94. 











tive in appearance? Is it conven- 
ient in shape and size? Does it 
lend itself well to display on the 
dealers’ shelves? 

IV. Prices. Are the profits to 
the trade ‘too high? or too low? 

V. Distribution. Is it concen- 
trated or scattered? Will it dove- 
tail with an efficient advertising 
campaign of any kind? 

VI. Distinctive selling points. 
Are there any? Can they be 
created? 

VII. Business Stationery. Is it 
attractive and distinctive? 

I have seen most of the prin- 
ciples implied by the above ques- 
tions violated without apparent 
material harm by successful man- 
ufacturers — non-advertisers. I 
have also seen the non-adherence 
to any one of these same prin- 
ciples constitute in itself the rock 
upon which an advertising cam- 
paign, otherwise successful, has 
been wrecked, or at least had its 
power greatly impaired. 

Printers’ INK has asked for 
specific examples. 

PRINTERS’ INK shall have them 
—with names omitted. 

The Article. The appearance of 
an article has about as much ef- 
fect upon sales made by the spo- 
ken word as upon those made by 
the written word. If it is well 
designed and looks efficient, it will 
sell better than a competing article 
that has not these attributes. Log- 
ically, however, this is a point on 
which a manufacturer should 
reach perfection before selling 
work of any kind is attempted. 
There is absolutely no excuse for 
the short-sightedness or ignorance 
on the part of many manufactur- 
ers which makes it necessary for 
an advertising manager or agent, 
coming into the game after it is 
started, to change the appearance 
of an article he is to advertise. 

The Name. The mistakes made 
in christening articles of merchan- 
dise are innumerable. It would 
seem that most manufacturers, in 
selecting a name for some child 
of their brain, open a dictionary, 
a Bible or any other book that 
comes handy and pounce upon the 
first word’ that catches their eye. 
When this is not the process the 
names of competing articles are 
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gone over and another name as 
nearly like the rest as possible is 
originated. 

Among sweeping compounds, 
the manufacture of which is a 
comparatively new industry, are 
to be found the following names: 

Nodust 

Nomordust 
Dustbain 
Death-to-dust 
Dustroy 
Kildust 

The packages for these differ- 
ent sweeping compounds, although 
alike in general shape, differ in 
color. 

Let a woman be sampled with 
one of these compounds; let her 
grocer make a sale over the 
counter, and the chances are that 
thereafter she will be able to dis- 
tinguish her particular compound 
by the color of its package. Her 
dealer will not be able to give her 
a substitute. If her first impulse 
to buy comes through one of these 
methods, and it probably will, if 
the article is not advertised, the 
similarity of names will not hurt 
the manufacturer greatly. 

But two or three of the makers 
of these compounds are now be- 
ginning to advertise. Let a wom- 
an be convinced by the more or 
less careless reading of advertise- 
ments of Nodust, let us say, that 
she wants to try a package. She 
has no distinct idea of what the 
package looks like. How easy for 
the grocer who does not carry 
Nodust to sell her Nomordust in- 
stead, or Dustbain instead of 
Dustroy, Kildust instead of Death- 
to-dust. 

The familiar slogan, “Buy by 
name,” is reduced to a mockery in 
a case like this. If any one of 
those six manufacturers had used 
a little thought and foresight in 
selecting a name for his article, 
he would have had an inestimable 
advantage over his competitors 
when it came to selling through 
the written word. 

A short time ago a large cor- 
poration was about to put a new 
article on the market. The sales 
plan was ready. An extensive 
advertising campaign had _ been 
planned. 

A number of the lines produced 
by the company were sold under 
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TRADE-MARKS AS WEAP- 
ONS OF OFFENSE AND 
DEFENSE 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE “REASON- 
WHY” IN THE TRADE-MARK — 
HOW ONE MANUFACTURER MADE 
HIS TRADE-MARK A POSITIVE 
SALES FORCE—-WHEN SUBSTITU- 
TION IS MADE EASY 


By W. W. Garrison, 
o the Hudson Motor Car Company. 
And now let’s think up a 
trade-mark,” is usually the first 
idea following the birth of the 
new business. 

Usually you will find the trade- 
mark is used as a weapon of de- 
fense, as protection against the 
substitution of the goods by the 
retailer and to guide consumer re- 
peat orders. 

But there are few national ad- 
vertisers who have come to the 
“reason-why” trade-mark — one 
which plays the double role of 
protector and salesman of the 
goods. It is a powerful selling 
force if adequately equipped to 
ea a position on the firing 
ine. 

An Eastern manufacturer of an 
article of wear some years ago 
was undertaking national adver- 
tising on one of his star lines. 
He and his advertising counsel 
were working hard to conceive a 
name and a new trade- mark for 
the product. 

It was for the exclusive use of 
boys and young men. Dozens of 
ideas were presented and one 

after another discarded because 
they were not possessed of suffi- 
cient attractiveness to tie up with 
the line and its field. 

It was just at the time the Boy 
Scout movement was being 
launched and the manufacturer 
finally came to the conclusion 
that, with the movement growing 
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at a rapid rate, it would be good 
business to take some reflected 
glory from it for the product. 

The name “Boy Scouts” was 
decided upon, and incidentally it 
is said that this advertiser was 
one of the first, if not the first, 
to hook his line to the movement. 
Then came the matter of design- 
ing a trade-mark. 

This was given considerable 
thought. The advertising man 
could not conceive of any method 
of giving the trade-mark an 


identity as a selling factor until 
he hit upon the idea of designing 
a trade-mark which could be con- 
verted, on metal, into a pleasing 
little charm—“Boy Scout” charm, 
it was called—and presented to 
purchasers 


youthful with the 
product. 

The trade-mark was drawn up, 
the design placed upon the goods 
and duplicates of it on metal 
were made for use as charms. 
Advertising copy was written in 
which the combined charm and 
trade-mark, occupying the dual 
role of selling aid and protection, 
was featured toward the bottom 
of the copy. 

Then a circular to dealers was 
whipped into shape, showing the 
complete scheme, the selling 
plan, the copy, the trade-mark 
charm and _ the advertising 
schedule. 

The dealer was given visions 
of the hordes of youthful pros- 
pects whom the idea would at- 
tract; the additional feature of 
the charm, how dealers who took 
on the Jine were protected against 
substitution by others because of 
the indelible trade-mark impres- 
sion left by charm as well as 
other potent features in connec- 
tion with .the campaign. 

After the salesmen had begun 
to report and the dealer circular 
had begun to bring in the orders, 
it became a certainty that the 
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campaign would be a success— 
this before a line of the adver- 
tising had been placed. In fact 
the orders that resulted from the 
presentation of the scheme of op- 
eration to retail merchants more 
than paid for the advertising. It 
financed the campaign. 

When the plan was put up to 
the consumer, there was instant 
evidence that it was moving the 
goods off dealers’ shelves and, as 
regularly as the sales were made 
by the merchants, the purchasers 
requested the charms, leaving in 
the latter’s hands tangible evi- 
dence of the fact that the next 
purchase of such goods, providing 
this manufacturer’s product was 
satisfactory, would be the “Boy 
Scout” brand. 

The preservation of the trade- 
mark charm, even though for only 


AN EXAMPLE OF A TRADE-MARK WITH 
“OFFENSIVE” VALUE 


a short time, was sufficient to 
keep the goods in mind long 
enough to insure the memory of 
the name when the next occasion 
came to buy. In addition, the 
purchaser’s request for the charm 
absolutely prevented the possibil- 
ity of substitution without con- 
siderable argument pro and con 
with the prospective customer. 

Here was an example of the 
successful use of a trade-mark 
in selling, as well as in its ordi- 
nary protective function. 

In the automobile industry, 
there is not a manufacturer who 
has not a trade-mark which sets 
his car apart from its contem- 
poraries. Many makers see the 
advantage of placing the trade- 
mark over the radiator of their 
cars, the idea being that it is 
recognized on the street by pros- 
pective purchasers of automobiles 
and the quietness of the car 
which bears it, its smooth-run- 


ning and other features being 
mentally noted, along with a 
mind picture of its appearance. 

Thus in the automobile indus- 
try it serves the purpose of iden- 
titying the maker, though its pro- 
tective value is unnecessary. 

A, manufacturer of a product 
nationally known was the first to 
bring his goods into the market; 
goods of this especial type. 

His first act was to select a 
name and have it drawn in script 
letters to serve as a trade-mark. 
The name was not “Non-Shrink- 
able,” but that will serve the pur- 
pose, for he picked a name which 
described the product and_ it 
looked like a sound proposition 
for he had no competition what- 
ever. His were the first goods 
of this type to be offered for sale. 
_ He gave agencies for the goods 
in many cities to individual deal- 
ers. 

Then -he advertised “Non- 
Shrinkables” heavily and made 
strong efforts to impress the 
trade-mark upon the consumer, 
which he did. He found that he 
was sending trade into his agen- 
cies at a fairly fast clip. 

Suddenly he discovered that a 
retail merchant who also jobbed 
goods was selling a line of ar- 
ticles in his store in a Western 
city which were of the type this 
manufacturer was marketing. The 
merchant had apparently felt that 
his competitor, who held the 
manufacturer’s agency, was get- 
ting a good deal of business on 
the “Non-Shrinkables,” so he 
conceived the idea of duplicating 
the product. 

But he did not duplicate the 
trade-mark in any way. For the 
purpose of this story we will say 
that the goods’ chief qualifica- 
tion was the ability to resist 
shrinkage. 

He used a coined name and 
trade-mark which were. not de- 
scriptive of the goods. Appar- 
ently it was by accident that he 
happened to follow that course. 

But when a customer, who had 
seen the national advertising of 
the “Non-Shrinkables,” walked 
into the department in the latter’s 
store which handled goods of this 
type and asked for the nationally- 
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A New Idea in 
Circulation Building 


For a number of years The Chicago Tribune, like other 
newspapers, has advertised its news, editorial and pictorial 
features in an effort to obtain more circulation. But until 
The Tribune began its campaign of advertising its adver- 
tising, no newspaper ever sought to obtain new readers on 
the strength of its volume of advertising. 

The Tribune began this interesting experiment in the 
early part of this year. Not only has The Tribune used 
its own columns to urge its own readers to read advertising 
in The Tribune, but it has also used the columns of even- 
ing newspapers to secure new readers by reason of the 
fact that The Tribune prints far more advertising than any 
other Chicago paper. 

This unique campaign featuring The Tribune’s tremen- 
dous volume of advertising has only just begun, but the 
results have far surpassed our expectations. Since The 
Tribune began to advertise its advertising columns, the 
circulation of The Sunday Tribune (whose immense 
amount of advertising makes it The World’s Greatest Show 
Window) has increased over 20,000 copies. 

The value of The Tribune to the merchants of Chicago, 
to the manufacturers of the nation and to its own readers is 
most convincingly shown by the following comparison of 
advertising in all Chicago papers for the month of March, 
1912: 


THE TRIBUNE 


First evening paper 
Second morning paper 
Third morning paper 
Second evening paper 
Third evening paper 
Fourth morning paper 
Fourth evening paper 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Office, 907 Flatiron Building, New York 
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the attempt 
It pro- 


advertised product, 
was made to substitute. 
ceeded much in this way: 

Customer—“I_ want to get a 
‘Non-Shrinkable’ ———. 

The store did not handle the 
goods, but nevertheless the clerk 
would lay a quantity of this mer- 
chant’s own trade-marked imita- 
tion on the counter. The cus- 
tomer would look them over. 

“These are ‘Non-Shrinkables,’ 
are they?” the customer would 
ask, 

“O, yes,” the clerk invariably 
replied, “they are non-shrinkable.” 
He had described the competing 
merchant’s goods by naming the 
selling point which they both had. 
They usually satisfied the cus- 
tomer—it went with the average. 


& we 4 
“High as the Alps 
in Quality ’’ 


HERE THE TRADE-MARK IS OF ONLY 
FENSIVE” VALUE 


‘DF. 


The goods were wrapped up, 
the money paid over and the sub- 
stitution culminated. The clerks 
got away with it readily, for they 
had a descriptive trade-mark and 
name to oppose. 

In most industries the adop- 
tion of a descriptive trade-mark is 
the “open sesame” for competi- 
tive vultures. It allows substitu- 
tion to an enormous degree, for 
when the customer asks if these 
are goods, the clerk mere- 
ly has to reply they are : 
That usually effects the substitu- 
tion. Even the trade-mark de- 








sign can scarcely thwart such 
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substitution, for its memory can- 
not be impressed indelibly upon 
the average consumer mind—not 
for sufficient length of time. 

As a result of the competitive 
merchant’s coup told above, a 
manufacturer learned of his suc- 
cess and soon a substitute with 
the same selling point appeared 
in the field. It cut a big dent in 
the original manufacturer’s trade. 
Then came another and another, 
until to-day there are scores of 
substitutes whose entire business 
has been built upon the flaw in 
picking a trade-mark and name 
and the exclusive agency begin- 
ning. 

That illustrates the trade-mark 
name, which, though successful 
when the field was non-competi- 
tive, lost ground later and was 
the foundation for the inroads of 
other makers. 

A score of years ago or more 
a hard-headed Middle-Western 
business man secured a patent on 
an especially good article of wear 
for small children. 

He was planning to market it 
and had already made his manu- 
facturing arrangements when he 
bethought himself of the protec- 
tion of his goods in the hands of 
the retail merchant. This evolved 
itself into the hunt for a suitable 
method of identification, other 
than merely the use of the firm 
name. 

The search was a long one, but 
he steered clear of the snag that 
beset the manufacturer told of 
above. He somehow felt that his 
trade-mark design should be a 
selling force in itself. It should 
describe the goods in some way 
and indicate to the consumer’s 
mind its advantages to small chil- 
dren. 

But how on earth to achieve his 
purpose was a puzzle. He really 
wanted to make the trade-mark 
do too much work he figured, yet 
he thought it should be a weapon 
of offense as well as defense. 

One of his first acts when he 
decided to get into the business 
with the patented garment was to 
have his. wife decide what she 
thought of it for their own child, 
a girl of between five and six 
years of age. The verdict was 
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Evening Up 





A good fighter makes the best friend, pro- 
vided you are worthy of his friendship. The 
North American of Philadelphia has a reputa- 
tion for clean-cut fighting, and therefore these 
editorial remarks from their issue of March 
30th are especially pertinent: 





“The New Metropolitan is new, indeed. 
It is one of the most attractive publications 
in America to-day. In its illustrations, its 
fiction, and in all its large and minor fea- 
tures it is as excellent as its predecessor, 
bearing the same name, was contemptible a 
year ago. Best of all, it has a policy and a 
backbone as well as literary judgment and 
artistic taste. We advise our readers to buy 
the April Metropolitan.” 


This is the kind of praise which has “truth” 
sticking out all over it, and we take this 
opportunity of publicly thanking the North 
American for this expressed courtesy. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O. H. CARRINGTON 
Advertising Manager 
Nelson J. Peabody, Tilton 8. Bell, 


14 West Washington Street, 6 Beacon Street, 
Chicago. Boston. 
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highly satisfactory and the child 
continued to wear garments of 
this kind, because the mother had 
made a discovery of their worth. 
So he had finally decided to enter 
the business. 

Later the hunt for the trade- 
mark began. 

One evening the child was be- 
ing towed to bed by its mother. 
The little girl had forgotten to 
say “goodnight to papa.” So the 
little one crept out into the lighted 
room where the parents were 
seated, made a dash for “her 
papa” and that instant the idea 
for the trade-mark hit him square 
‘ between the eyes. 

It was his own little girl in the 
garment he was going to sell. It 
was the very thing he had been 
hunting for. A photograph of the 
child encased in the garment first 
achieved the desired end, viz., to 
describe its use and its ad- 
vantages. It was a real weapon 
of offense—a selling factor. 

It had the additional feature of 
protecting the goods in the deal- 
er’s hands and identifying the 
product when the consumer de- 
sired to re-order. 

In accordance with the plan the 
photographs were made, showing 
thoroughly the function of the 
patented article, how it was put 
on and made to stay on and its 
appearance in general. 


STILL HELPS SELL THE GOODS 


That was probably as long as 
twenty years ago. The trade- 
mark was featured on the goods 
and in the extensive advertising 
which backed up their sale. The 
trade-mark, this manufacturer 
believes: was a strong advantage. 
He believes it responsible for a 
large share of the immense suc- 
cess he has had and from the 
copy which has been run and is 
appearing to-day, it is generally 
considered that the elimination of 
the half-tone would considerably 
weaken its effectiveness. Hence 
it is a selling aid. 

To-day the girl of the trade- 
mark is a grown woman and has 
children of her own, but as a lit- 
tle girl on paper she still helps 
her father sell goods. He is a 
mighty rich manufacturer right 


now and a large amount of the 
success of his business must be 
credited to this idea. 

Much the same sort of an idea 
for a trade-mark was conceived 
by a varnish manufacturer. To 
prove the hardness of his var- 
nish after a floor has been coated 
with it, he adopted as a trade- 
mark a photograph of his son 
aboard a_ rocking-horse on a 
newly varnished floor. You've 
seen it, but perhaps didn’t know 
how close to home the trade-mark 
originated. 

It was a real selling trade-mark, 
in that it proved, by means of the 
actual photograph, that the floor 
could not be easily marred. Be- 
ing able to feature it strongly in 
the advertising—because it was 
an actual selling factor—allowed 
it to be pretty well impressed 
upon the consumer’s mind and 
thus it afforded the desired pro- 
tection against substitution in a 
large measure. 

The Ostermoor trade-mark and 
that of Pratt & Lambert, varnish 
manufacturers, are trade-marks 
that serve as weapons of offense 
as well as defense, while the 
Dutch girl of Old Dutch Cleanser 
possesses that quality because of 
the reflection of the cleanliness 
of the Dutch. They prove a sell- 
ing point in each case. 

The Victor trade-mark has par- 
tial value as to selling force. 

The Peters Chocolate, B. V. D.. 
Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds, and 
Barrett Manufacturing Company 
trade-marks are merely defensive 
trade-marks, having no selling 
value. They are probably not 
meant to have. 

It is good logic to suppose that 
a  “reason-why”  trade-mark— 
which serves for both selling and 
protection—is doubly efficient as 
protection and has selling force of 
great value. It is merely a way 
of making the mark serve a 
double purpose—the incidents 
above prove the success of the 
plan. 

—+o+—___——_ 

Frederick M. Randall, for the gest 
two years assistant manager of the ° 
troit office of the Charles H. Fuller 


Company, was on April 1 appointed 
manager of that office. 
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Will put your advertising 
in touch with the women 


in more than 400,000 fami- 


lies in the small towns and 


country. 


These women are the sensible, efficient, portion of 
each community who appreciate the value of good 
merchandise. 


“Needlecraft,” through its needlework description, 
creates the Buying Spirit—a psychological situation 
which should prove advantageous for the advertiser. 


Other advertisers are using “Needlecraft” to ad- 
vantage. Why not you? | 


Advertising forms close promptly on the 3oth of the 
second month preceding month of issue. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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WINNING A VERDICT FROM 
THE GREAT JURY 


ARGUMENT AS NECESSARY IN AD- 
VERTISING AS IN ANY OTHER 
WORK WHERE MINDS MUST BE 
SWAYED AND NEW BELIEFS 
MOLDED — ADVERTISING MAN’S 
JOB COMPARED WITH THAT OF 
LAWYER—PREPARATION AND AR- 
RANGEMENT OF EFFECTIVE ARGU- 
MENT 


By S. Roland Halil. 

A well-meaning sales manager 
wrote an article some time ago 
that was intended to be a guide 
to salesmen. The article was en- 
titled “The Uselessness of Argu- 
ment.” Throughout the fore part 
of the article the sales manager 
urged his readers “not to argue.” 
Near the close he said, “Then he 
(the prospective buyer) will see 
that you are correct in your 
arguments.” 

Of course what the sales man- 
ager was hitting at was contro- 
versial argument. He was right 
in his belief that controversy is 
useless, or worse than useless, in 
attempting to sell goods; that 
when you arouse antagonism you 
immediately make it difficult or 
impossible to close the sale. 

But argument means “anything 
tending to convince or produce 
belief; something offered in 
proof; a reason; evidence.” 

If every one believed just as 
advertisers and salesmen would 
have them believe selling would 
be an easy job—would be merely 
order-taking. But most people 
have to be argued into believing 
that they need certain things. 
Very little life insurance is taken 
out voluntarily. As Hugh Chal- 
mers has remarked pertinently, 
“few cash registers are bought; 
most of them are sold.” There is 
so much to be known in this 
world of ours that no one person 
can possibly be well informed 
about everything. It is astonish- 
ing to learn now and then how 
ignorant supposedly  well-in- 
formed people are about heavily 
advertised goods. Here lies the 
great opportunitv of the adver- 
tiser and the salesman. A farm- 


er may to-day be of the opinion 
that a certain fertilizer is best for 
potatoes. Learning the results 
that others are getting with a dif- 
ferent kind of fertilizer, he 
quickly changes his belief. Beliefs 
are changing daily. They are 
changing about even such things 
as religious and political matters, 
and they change more quickly 
about material things. 

A recent strongly written 
agency advertisement pointed out 
that to influence a man to spend 
his money for something was 
more difficult than inducing him 
to vote a certain way—the idea 
being that it cost nothing to vote. 
This reasoning is not sound. To 
change one’s method of voting 
may mean changing a deep-seated 
principle. We have no such deep- 
seated principles ordinarily about 
the merchandise we buy. I must 
buy shoes anyhow.; I compromise 
nothing in changing from the 
Smith to the Brown shoe; in fact, 
there is a human tendency to 
change—to try the new things. 
Look at the great sales of safety 
razors. It is generally conceded 
that none of them equals the old- 
time razor as a shaving tool, but 
there was some attractive argu- 
ment connected with them, and a 
new belief was quickly built up. 

It is up to the advertiser and to 
the salesman to bring about these 
changes of belief—these new 
states of mind; and skilful rea- 
soning ability is required. 

In the selling world the public 
is the great jury that is to hear 
and decide. The advertiser and 
the salesman are attorneys, and 
they need as much skill in anal- 
yzing and presenting their case 
as the lawyer, the minister or the 
politician. Each must create in- 
terest, command confidence, con- 
vince, and bring about a decision. 
The young man in the advertising 
field could hardly take up a more 
helpful study than that of argu- 
mentation and debate. 

It is the purpose here and in a 
following article to compare the 
work of the advertising man with 
the work of a lawyer, to deal 
with the advertising man as if he 
were an attorney for the adver- 
tiser—which, in truth, he is; and 
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Chronicles of Pew England 








Boston, April 11, 1912 


By H. P. DOWST 





“Fish and Potatoes” 


That’s the great, low-cost sta- 
ple meal of the “average Amer- 
ican family.” 


Its two components are es- 
sentially New England prod- 
ucts. From sardines to whales, 
New England catches fish for 
the whole country.. Boston’s 
fishing boats make nearly 5,000 
trips a year; Gloucester, Prov- 
incetown, Portland, Eastport— 
all send their sons “down to the 
sea in ships” with line, trawl 
and net. Boston and Glouces- 
ter together take, prepare and 
ship $5,000,000 in fresh, pre- 
served and canned fish, and 
other New England seaport 
towns add millions to this in- 
come, 


Nearly five million dollars’ 
worth of oysters are grown and 
marketed every year by the 
three states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


Up and down the New Eng- 
land coast you find fish can- 


neries—some of them the finest 
on earth. There are twenty 
big packing plants in Eastport, 
Maine, and myriads of small 
craft “fine-comb” the bays and 
inlets for small herring which, 
when cooked in oil and sealed 
in tin, become the great Amer- 
ican sardine, sold in stores 
everywhere in the country. 


12,000,000 bushels (or more) 
of potatoes of the finest kind 
are sold from Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Maine, annually. In a good 
season they bring from $1.00 a 
bushel to $1.00 apiece. Inci- 
dentally, this one county alone 
buys a million dollars’ worth of 
work horses annually. 


Thus, New England takes toll 
of dollars from the rest of the 
country; and New England peo- 
ple have this money to spend 
for their needs and luxuries. 
What have you to offer the 
people of New England in qual- 
ity goods? 


The Humphrey agency offers to manufacturers in and out of 
New England a merchandising service of great value. And to ad- 
vertising agencies in the South and West it offers a co-opera- 
tion based on intimate knowledge of local conditions and media, 

whereby they can enhance the value of their ef- 





forts for clients wishing to enter this rich field. 


Hh. B. Humphrey Company 
ADVERTISING SERVICE AGENCY 
44 Federal Street - sar ig 


Boston 
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to show how he must proceed 
much as a lawyer would, if he is 
to win a favorable verdict from 
the great jury. 

There is one big difference as 
far as juries are concerned. The 
attorney’s jury is required to hear 
him through, or at least to stay 
in the room. The advertising 
man’s jury is impelled by neither 
force nor courtesy to hear him 
through and will not do so unless 
he presents with enough skill to 
hold them. 

The first step in handling a law 
case is that of preparation and 
arrangement. No self-respecting 
attorney opens a case without a 
full knowledge of the evidence 
that he will be able to introduce 
and without a clear outline of the 
plan that he expects to follow in 
putting his case before the jury. 
The advertising man can take a 
good lesson from the example of 
attorneys who spend weeks’ or 
perhaps months in getting at the 
heart of things—in studying the 
opposition as well as their own 
side, and in looking into the his- 
tory of similar cases. 


TO PROBE AND ANALYZE 


Attorneys frequently surprise 
experts with their knowledge of 
extremely technical matters. 
Again and again, as a court re- 
porter, I have seen the confident 
physician embarrassed and humili- 
ated by a lawyer who has 
crammed on medical jurispru- 
dence. 

Some of the ablest attorneys 
that I have known insist on visit- 
ing the scene of the crime or 
catastrophe, or whatever is the 


subject of the cause of action, so ° 


that they may get first-hand im- 
pressions of the exact situation. 

The capable attorney is, of 
course, a keen questioner, not 
only of those who take the wit- 
ness stand, but of those with 
whom he may talk before the 
trial. He is trained to probe, to 
analyze. The advertising man 
has as much occasion for making 
these first-hand investigations 


and for probing and analyzing as 
has the lawyer. 
The skilful debater follows this 
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plan in laying out his argument: 
he aims, first, to interest, to com- 
mand attention and confidence; 
then he builds up his structure 
skilfully, demonstrating as he 
goes and keeping one object in 
view constantly. His secondary 
points are introduced along in the 
middle of his argument. The 
clincher—one big, strong point— 
is saved for the last. You can’t 
beat this plan as a method for 
advertising argument. 

Much has been said during the 
last few years about “reason- 
why” copy; about this being a 
day when the appeal must be 
made to the intellect. But the 
skilful reasoner appeals both to 
intellect and emotion. He per- 
suades as well as convinces. Per- 
suasion without conviction may 
fall short. If moved only by the 
emotional appeal, the purchaser 
may regret-his purchase when his 
enthusiasm has cooled and cancel 
his check or refuse to pay the 
instalments. 

The highest form of argument 
is that which gives the facts in 
an interesting, convincing way so 
that the reader believes, and then 
makes the appeal to the emotions 
in order to induce action. As 
Professor Walter Dill Scott has 
pointed out, much advertising 
falls short because it takes no ac- 
count of the emotions; we are 
more inclined to do the things 
that we want to do than to do 
those things that we merely feel 
it would be right or safe to do. 
Man may be said to be a creature 
of reason, but few men write 
down the pros and cons of a sit- 
uation and coolly check them off 
as Ben Franklin says he did. 
Most of us go by impulse to a 
greater or less extent. There- 
fore, we advertising attorneys 
need not only the information to 
convict, but the art of persuasjon 
to cause men to act. 





In a following article, the author 
will take up and illustrate the forms of 
argument that enter constantly into ad- 
vertising and selling work. 

ER eS 


S. Otis Ralston has been appointed 
Western manager for The Internationa! 
Studio, with offices at 14 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 
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oo” advertisers who bought space in 
the Spring 1912 issue of The Butterick 
Trio Fashion Quarterlies, on the basis of a 
circulation of 500,000 copies, will be glad to 
know that the entire edition of 620,000 
copies was completely sold out, and had to 
be followed by a second edition. 


The Quarterlies occupy a field which 
makes them unique as advertising mediums 
—both as to their remarkable length of life 
and the. way they are distributed. 


Don’t miss the Fall issue of 


The Butterick Trio 
Fashion Quarterlies 


Forms Close June 20th 


$1200 per page of 800 lines 
Half and Quarter pages pro rata 


7 
Advertising Manager 
New York - 
F. H. Ralsten, E.. G. Pratt, 


Western Manager, New England Mgr., 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. Old South Bldg., Boston, 


KS 


vy IDEAS 


STANDARD FASHION BOOK. NE 
4 


Here are the Books that were Sold Out. 
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Mail-Order 


Medicine 


Will a good physician prescribe 
without an opportunity to make 
a diagnosis of his patient’s needs? 
Do you prefer doctoring by mail 
to the treatment prescribed for 
you after careful examination by 
a competent, conscientious phy- 
sician? How much benefit do you 


suppose you would receive if your 
doctor gave you the same “pills 
and powders” he prescribes for 
every other patient? 


There are some agents who 
will try to sell you advertising 
plans by mail order, who recom- 
mend to you what you should 
invest, where to invest it, and 
what sort of copy to run, before 
they have really analyzed the 
needs of your business, before 
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they understand your trade and 
your product with the individual 
conditions and problems  sur- 
rounding them. 


There are other agents who will 
only prescribe for your business 
after making a careful examina- 
tion of its individual needs, who 
will not (and cannot) formulate a 
plan before you give them the op- 
portunity for a careful diagnosis. 
They eventually adapt their plans 
to the individual requirements of 
your business. They will not at- 
tempt to get your business by 
offering plans made for your busi- 
ness or any other business. If you 
aresatisfied with second-best work, 
invest your money in ready-made 
plans. If you want to invest your 
money well, pay for plans that 
will be made to fit you. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 
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THE PRIZE WINNERS 


The winners of Good Housekeeping Magazine's 
$300 Dealers Prize Contest No. 2, (winners of No.1 
were announced in Printers’ Ink of March -14), 
for ideas on “How to Cash in Locally on National 
Advertising,” the contest having ended March Ist, 
1912, are announced as follows: 





First Prize of $100 Alfred M. Straus, Wide Awake Grocery, Danville, 
Ill. 


: 5 James E. McFarland, Prichard-Blatchley Drug Co., 
Second Prize of $50 Fort Scott, Kansas. 


Third Prize of $25 S. Edward po Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., 
Pm Elmira, N. 


Riots. ais AG, M. Sanders, The A. W. Miles Co., Livingston, 
‘ 4 mag Montana. 
Prizes Inclusive, of A. C. Sisson, Decker, Indiana. 
$10 Theo. A. Small, Worcester, Mass. 
J. F. Stevens, The John Bressmer Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
E. W. Darrell, Newton Centre, Mass. 


in s “a Heyse, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
a ha eae a . T. Oberst, Oberst Hdw. Co., Blytheville, Ark. 
Se a Y. T. Montgomery, Montgomery- -Bell Dry Goods 
sive, of $5 Co., Fulton, Mo. 
M. W. Soloducko, The Boston Store, Stamford, 
Conn. 
W. W. Appel & Son, Lancaster, Pa. 
W. W. Brown, Atherton-Carl Furniture Co., 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Ww. A. Vawter, Kelley-Vawter Jewelry Co., Mar- 
shall, Mo. 
J. Teiser, 916 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. G. Milam, Milain & Co., Tupelo, Miss. 
L. E. Swift, Swift Bros., Easton, Mass. 
F. E. Cross, Blunt Hardware Co., Skowhegan, 
Maine. 
Carl Engelbrecht, Rankin, Vermillion Co., Ill. 
George W. Feldman, Franklin, Pa. 
H. E. Frailey, Wm. O. Frailey Pharmacies, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
G. J. Bassett, The John E. Bassett & Co., 814 
State St., New Haven, Conn. 


Checks have been mailed to the individuals 
whose names are given above. 

A third Dealer's Contest will be announced in 
the May issues of twenty-five leading trade papers 
by advertisements running from two to five pages. 


Advertising Manager 



































THE DEALER-HELP THAT 
COUNTS MOST 





NOT LACK OF CAPITAL OR INCOMPE- 
TENCE THE CAUSE OF MOST RE- 
TAIL FAILURES — IGNORANCE OF 
THEIR BUSINESS STATUS — AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM THAT AC- 
COUNTS NEEDED — OPPORTUNITY 
FOR NATIONAL MANUFACTURING 
ASSOCIATIONS 





By Charles C. Casey. 


A certain retailer in Indiana 
was prevailed upon by a big man- 
ufacturer, a national advertiser, 
to stock a line of goods he had 
not previously been interested in. 

The manufacturer played 
strong on his national advertising, 
and promised to tie it up to the 
store with attractive window 
cards and a campaign in the news- 
papers of the little city, over the 
dealer’s own name. 

On the strength of these prom- 
ises and expenditures, the dealer 
stocked very heavily, on long 
time credit. 

The goods moved fairly well 
and everything seemed lovely for 
a while. But before the bills for 
the stock came due, the dealer 
found himself financially embar- 
rassed. Being unable to get fur- 
ther credit or to borrow from his 
bank, he went broke. 

The manufacturer had aided 
this dealer to push the new line, 
had given the regular “dealer co- 
operation” at big expense, and 
came out a heavy loser. 

The dealer didn’t know he was 
getting into such a tight place— 
they seldom do—but he had fig- 
ured that the advertising would 
help him to overcome some pretty 
bad competition. 

It wasn’t window displays, free 
advertising, nor demonstrations, 
however, which this dealer needed 
most. What he needed was better 
methods of knowing the condition 
of his business. 

If he had known several months 
earlier that he was getting into 
such a tight place, he could have 
saved himself. 

But he didn’t keep any books, at 
least none worthy of the name, 
aud didn’t see the real storm till 
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17 
it broke over his head and 
“busted” him over night. 

The manufacturer who sells 


through dealers is successful only 
in proportion to the success of his 
dealers. 

Of course, a dealer handling 
many lines could sell a large 
quantity of one kind of goods and 
very little of any other kind. In 
this possible but nut probable 
event, the one manufacturer 
would profit until the sheriff sells 
out the dealer. 

There is a dealer in Michigan 
who, until about two years ago, 
had just an ordinary retail gro- 
cery business. He wasn’t really 
making any money; he wasn't 
really going ahead. 

Like most retailers who are not 
successful, he had a lot of petty 
troubles in the way of bills, which 
annoyed him some, at times. 

One day he began wondering if 
all retailers were hard up. When 
a dealer gets to feeling that way 
he is in a fair way to learn some- 
thing—if he is not a dead one. 

This dealer looked about among 
retailers in Michigan, and soon 
came to the conclusion that some 
retailers were successful; that 
some of them were continually 
forging ahead—making money. 

When he found this out, he be- 
gan asking himself why the suc- 
cessful ones were successful? 
What enabled them to reach into 
his territory and draw his trade 
away from him? 


WHAT DEALER KNOWS ABOUT HIS 
BUSINESS 


As he investigated further, he 
found that the average retailer 
doesn’t usually know so _ very 
much about his business; that he 
doesn’t usually know, for sure, 
just where he stands; that the 
average retailer runs his business 
by guess. 

He found, on the other hand, 
that the most successful retailers, 
the ones who took business away 
from him, had complete informa- 
tion on their sales, their pur- 
chases and their expenses, by lines 
of goods, by departments, by 
clerks, etc., every day. 

When he learned this he de- 
cided to eliminate guesswork 
from his business, and to provide 
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himself with the information 
which the successful dealers pro- 
vided themselves with. 

He made an outline of all the 
information he knew of any suc- 
cessful retailer getting. Then he 
went to his books and tried to get 
the same information about his 
business. 

But the information wasn’t 
there. His bookkeeping system 
wouldn’t give it to him, though 
he had thought his system was 
about “the real thing.’ His ac- 
counts didn’t account. 

Then he decided that he would 
have a bookkeeping system that 
would give him the information 
he needed. But he didn’t know 
how to get a bookkeeping system. 
Of course, he knew that a public 
accountant could install one, but 
he had visions of enormous 
charges for the service. 

One day he mentioned his 
problem to a salesman from a big 
Detroit wholesale house. The 
salesman liked the idea and prom- 
ised to see if he couldn’t get his 
house to help the dealer out. 

It so happened that the manu- 
facturer had just installed a num- 
ber of machines in his accounting 
department and was about to lay 
off one of his bookkeepers. In- 
stead of laying him off he was 
sent out to help the dealer open a 
set of books which would give 
him the information he wanted. 

The dealer insisted on a com- 
plete system. He wanted to 
know about all there was to know 
about his business, once in every 
twenty-four hours, including 
which clerk sold the most goods; 
how much profit he made on each 
clerk’s sales; which lines of 
goods sold the easiest; how much 
he lost through each of a score of 
leaks, and a lot of other things. 

They got the system in opera- 
tion, at last, and the dealer had 
accounts that did account. But 
the system immediately plunged 
the dealer and his clerks into a 
mass of extra work that made 
them all work nights. 

The new problem was solved 
by training a young woman to 
handle the bookkeeping with an 
adding machine as an assistant. 
The machine shortened the work 
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and eliminated nearly all chances 
for mistakes. 

Within three weeks the dealer 
was getting the information he 
wanted, and he was feeling tie 
effects of that information upon 
his ability to make his business 
pay. 

In one year he increased the 
volume of his business 300 per 
cent, 

A few manufacturers suffered 
because he found that some lines 
of goods didn’t pay at all. He 
threw these lines out absolutely 
and refused to carry them. 

But, on the whole, all the man- 
ufacturers whose goods he car- 
ried, profited by his success. He 
sold more of each of the lines he 
carried. 

Manufacturers’ goods are pass- 
ing over his counter in greater 
volume every month. He has be- 
come a bigger and a better mar- 
ket for every manufacturer whose 
goods he handles. He has be- 
come a safer credit risk. 

Recently he opened a second 
store, acquiring the stand of a 
“dead” retailer in an adjoining 
town. 


WOULD DOUBLE WORLD'S SELLING 
POWER 


If every retailer in the United 
States could be changed to-mor- 
row from what this man was 
two or three years ago to what he 
is to-day, the selling power of the 
retail business in the United 
States would be doubled, at least. 

But a thousand dealers, with 
good business ability and plenty 
of life, are sleeping soundly with- 
in one hour’s ride of this one 
dealer who has awoke. 

There is something more the 
matter with the retail business 
than “incompetence” or “lack of 
capital.” It is deeper, further 
back, more vital than that. 

Mercantile agencies say more 
retail failures are due to “lack of 
capital” than to any other cause, 
while one failure in every five is 
credited to “incompetence,” but— 

Attributing failures to either of 
those causes is like attributing a 
fire to the ruins it leaves. 

I know a banana peddler, push- 
ing a cart through the streets of 
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St. Louis, who does a larger vol- 
ume of business on a capital of 
twenty-five dollars than thousands 
of dealers are doing on a capital 
of $5,000. He turns his capital 
every day at a good profit. 

In Illinois there is a dealer who 
does a business of $225,000 a year 
on a $5,000 capital. There are 16,- 
000 grocers in the United States 
with $5,000 capital who average 
less than $25,000 gross business. 


LACK OF ABILITY VS. INCOMPE- 
TENCE 


The man who fails on $5,000 
capital in four or five years, would 
probably “blow up” in one or two 
years if he had $25,000 capital— 
if he used the same methods. 

“Incompetence” is due almost 
entirely to lack of information— 
not to lack of ability. 

Lack of information, in the re- 
tail business, can hardly be due 
to anything but poor bookkeep- 
ing methods—accounts that don’t 
account. 

Dealers are not incompetent as 
a class. Most of them are shrewd, 
sensible, able fellows. 

Their trouble is that they don’t 
really know the results of their 
efforts. They waste their energy. 
They work in a circle and never 
get anywhere—except into a rut. 

Take the average retailer and 
provide him with a complete state- 
ment, every morning, of the 
previous day’s business and you 
won't know his store in a year. 

But if he doesn’t know to-day 
how much goods he sold yester- 
day, and how much he has on 
hand, he isn’t able to direct his 


‘energies. 


Unscrupulous salesmen from 
unscrupulous houses come along, 
and—by the aid of extra dis- 
counts, threatened increases in 
prices, promises, etc., load him to 
the guards with unsalable goods. 

Who suffers? The dealer and 
his real friends. 

If manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers would give their dealers areal 
business service, they would get 
more co-operation from the deal- 
er. He would push their goods 
with all his might—and he would 
be in a better position to push 
them intelligently. 
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What is 
Quality? 


How do you 
define “quality 
circulation’ ’? 


With us it means 
circulation 
among people 
who are quick 
and generous 
buyers of high- 
grade advertised 
goods. 


What do you 
think? 


We stand by 


our definition. 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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Dealers do not need tailor-made 
window displays, and hand-me- 
down selling plans half as much 
as they need bookkeeping co-op- 
eration and advice. 

Many people, “bigger” than 
most dealers are supposed to be, 
have had full-sized bookkeeping 
problems that they couldn’t solve. 

Conditions surrounding the re- 
tail business make the bookkeep- 
ing problem easily one of the big- 
gest problems the retailer has to 
deal with. 

Nine-tenths of them have 
proven themselves unable to solve 
the problem. They need help on 
that end of their business. 

A few wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are now aiding dealers 
to solve their bookkeeping prob- 
lems. 

Among these is the Simmons 
Hardware Company, of St. Louis. 
That company has saved many of 
its dealers from certain bank- 
ruptcy by aiding in the laying out 
of accounting systems which en- 
able dealers to find out how they 
really stand. 

W. D. Simmons, head of that 
company, recently told a story of 
how he snatched a hardware deal- 
er from certain failure into a fair 
promise of success by sending a 
bookkeeper to work out a system 
of accounts. The company has 
had many such cases. 

The dealer kept accounts, but 
the accounts didn’t “account.” It 
was like putting money into a 
gold brick—he put down part of 
the necessary figures, but they 
didn’t give him any real infor- 
mation. 

The Simmons bookkeeper anal- 
yzed the system and instructed 
a girl in the proper handling of 
simple double entry books which 
he opened for her. Soon the own- 
er of the store was able to get in- 
formation which enabled him to 
build a future into the plans of 
his business. If this were a novel, 
his letter of gratitude would make 
Simmons the hero. 

Another customer of the same 
house allowed matters to go so 
far before he woke up that he was 
broke before he knew it. 

This latter hardware man kept 
no accounts except the invoices, 
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and those only until they were 
paid. He never really knew at 
any time how his business stood, 
amd was a very much surprised 
man when his creditors closed in 
on him. 

Being unable to produce a 
statement which would indicate 
ability to make good, he couldn’t 
raise the needed funds on such 
short notice, and had to turn his 
business over to his creditors. 


THE EFFECT ON THE DEALER 


If you have ever seen a dealer 
snatched from certain failure into 
sure success by a better grasp on 
himself and his business, you 
won't doubt the loyalty-producing 
effect of this kind of dealer-help. 

It makes him stick and work. 
It makes him plan. It makes him 
see the value of the other dealer- 
helps. It opens his eyes. 

Wide-awake dealers, with the 
full grasp of their business which 
complete records give, buy in 
smaller quantities, for that is the 
tendency of scientific buying, but 
they buy so often that they are 
a mighty profitable outlet. 

Why don’t the manufacturers’ 
associations, either as one na- 
tional organization or as state or 
district organizations, maintain 
some kind of a service depart- 
ment to help the dealer get the 
inside facts about his own busi- 
ness which will help him sell more 
goods? He doesn’t need infor- 
mation about the manufacturer’s 
business and the manufacturer’s 
goods half as much as about his 
own business. 

Why don’t manufacturing gro- 
cers, for instance, work out sim- 
ple yet complete systems for gro- 
cery stores and urge the grocers 
to find out, like the Michigan 
dealer did, the direction in which 
they should apply their energies? 

Why don’t hardware manufac- 
turers work out systems for the 
hardware dealer, and urge him 
to find out every night just where 
he stands? 

Why don’t manufacturers in 
each line of business help their 
particular dealers to put their 
particular businesses on a scien- 
tific basis? 

If a manufacturer could in- 
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Audited Circulation 
105,734 Copies Weekly 


As shown above, the average net circulation of Northwest Farmstead 
from July 1 to December 31, 1911, as officially attested by Price, Water- 
house & Co., the well-know n chartered accountants, was as follows : 





Subscriptions - sow “a. 2 a es 6 
Exch and Sample Copies - - - + «+ = 14,496 
Be eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 84 
EE ee ee ee a ee 300 


Total = © © © © «© «© 105,734 


Northwest Farmstead with. its guaranteed. 100,000 circulation has 
gained an enviable record for result producing. It’s being used by the 
leading general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. Its editors are 
thoroughly identified with the Northwest and are devoted to the most 
rapid and wisest development of this vast empire. They take hold with 
the farmers to promote every good work that may advance the interests 
of the farm, the home and the school. 


The Great American Northwest cannot be properly 
covered except by using Northwest Farmstead 





ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE FOR SAMPLE COPIES AND COPY OF THE PRICE, 
WATERHOUSE & CO., CIRCULATION AUDIT REPRODUCED ABOVE 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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crease his own sales 300 per cent 
in each of the 200,000 grocery 
stores, by teaching the grocer 
scientific retailing, wouldn’t it be 
worth while? Ili he only did it 
in 1,000 or 100 stores, wouldn’t 
it pay? 

The great chain store organi- 
zations and the few really suc- 
cessful one-man stores have es- 
tablished beyond question that 
scientific management pays in the 
retail business. 

The average United Cigar store, 
for instance, does about sixteen 
times as much business as the 
average cigar store. That is 
1,600 per cent in favor of scien- 
tific retailing. 

If every retailer would provide 
himself with as much informa- 
tion about his sales, expenses, 
purchases, etc., as the United 
Cigar Stores people provide them- 
selves with, there would be a won- 
derful awakening in the retail 
business. 

The United Company is in a 
position to dictate to its thou- 
sand stores, and goes a little fur- 
ther than “suggesting” bookkeep- 
ing methods. If any United store 
does not keep proper records, 
there is “something doing” from 
the home office. 

Every United Store knows just 
where it stands, and has records 
to “prove” it. It must pay, for 
the United is said to have recent- 
ly declared a dividend of 250 per 
cent. 

The dealer who knows the ex- 
act results of each day’s efforts 
soon eliminates the unscientific 
methods, the inefficient clerks, the 
goods that won’t sell, and stops 
the leaks. 

He is soon able to direct his 
energies in the ways that make 
for his success—for the success 
of the manufacturers whose goods 
he handles. 

In the last few months I have 
had the pleasure of seeing a great 
many letters from retailers who 
have tasted the delicious fruit of 
new success; who have seen and 
welcomed greater success ahead, 
made possible by a better grasp 
on their business. 

I have seen them extend the 
hand of sincere business grati- 
tude; the kind that makes them 











want to spend hours of their own 
time telling other men of what 
you have done for them. 

There is nothing that inspires 
an ambitious man more than a 
new understanding of better ways 
of gaining the goal he seeks. It 
sharpens his mind and his ener- 
gies. To get this understanding, 
it is necessary for the dealer to 
keep complete records of every 
transaction of his business. No 
dealer can hope to remember 
everything. 

Most dealers say they can’t af- 
ford to keep the records they 
need. They don’t know what 
they need—though, in their igno- 
rance, they think they do. 


NOT AN ALADDIN’S LAMP IDEA 


That is why this method of 
dealer co-operation is not an 
Aladdin’s lamp to be rubbed and 
“Presto! the dealer forgets all 
his other lines to push yours,’ 
Oh, no! The dealer problem is 
a real for- -sure, full-sized prob- 
lem. 

Making dealers see the advan- 
tage of more facts in their busi- 
ness is a grown-up job for a full- 
sized man—for a real advertising 
man. 

Some men, and bright men at 
that, who read this article will 
say it’s tommyrot “because deal- 
ers do know their business.” But 
let them go up against the re- 
tailer as some men I could men- 
tion have been and are going up 
against him, and they will change 
their mind. 

I have seen the inside of a cam- 
paign which has made a thousand 
dealers say they didn’t know— 
and they think they are as smart 
as the average. And they are. 

It does cost a little money to 
keep books. But it costs the 
dealer more not to know the re- 
sults of each day’s efforts. 

The Michigan dealer mentioned 
in this article thought he could 
not afford to keep books, at first. 
But the books he keeps are worth 
$10,000 a year to him in actual 
profits—the increased business and 
decreased expenses made possible 
by the information he gets 
amount to that much in profits. 

The Mayfield Dairy Company, 
of England, requires each of its 
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In Regard to Advertis- 
ing Which Is “Excluded” 


® 


The five great qual- 
ity circulation en- 
gineering papers of 
the Hill Publishing 
Company are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal(1866) 
Devoted to Metal 
Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Circulation 
10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 


The Standard Pa- 
per of Civil Engi- 
neering. Circulation 
19,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the 
Work of Machinery 
Construction. Cir- 
culation 25,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Gen- 
eration and Trans- 
mission of Power. 
Circulation 28,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal 
Mining and Coke 
Manufacture. Cir- 
culation 7,500. 


Some publications have dwelt at length 
upon the purity of their advertising 
columns. 


Patent medicine, liquor, cigarettes and 
other undesirables have been ejected 
from the fold with loud exclamations 
and much murmuring. 


As a matter of fact no general publica- 
tion is so “exclusive” as a good tech- 
nical paper. 


In the Hill papers no advertisement is 
accepted unless the product applies to 
the field which that paper reaches. 


And the dividing line is not elastic— 
it is sharply defined. 


The reason:—The Hill papers are published 
to help the men who read them—help them 
in their work. Only products which fit in 
with this policy are permitted to be adver- 
tised in their pages. 


The result:—The advertising pages are kept 
at their greatest value to those manufac- 
turers who have products that “belong.” 


If you “belong” and want an analysis of 
your selling and advertising problem, a com- 
plete campaign, and copy written to fit the 
campaign put it up to our Make-It-Pay De- 
partment. 





HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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742 stores not only to know where 
they stand, but to report the ex- 
act sales of each line of goods 
to the home office every night. 
It seems to pay them to keep rec- 
ords—the company last year paid 
two hundred per cent on its cap- 
ital stock. 

Eventually every dealer will do, 
on his own account, what the 
Michigan dealer did. The time 
is coming when every retailer will 
have to be a real business man. 
But advertising men know that 
those who wait, “hold the sack,” 
while the chicken which runs fast- 
est reaches the bug first. 


ee 
BECOMES PRESIDENT OF EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 


James Wright Brown has purchased 
a controlling interest in the Editor and 
Publisher Company and has been elected 

resident. Mr. Brown came to New 

ork last spring from Louisville, Ky., 
where for eight years he was associated 
with the management of. the Herald, 
in the capacity of treasurer and director. 
Prior to that time he held executive 
positions with the Chicago American, 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Journal and 
the Detroit News and Tribune. Since 
coming to New York Mr. Brown has 
been the general manager of the Fourth 
Estate. Harwell, Cannon & McCarthy 
were the brokers through whom the 
sale was made. 

Jacob B. Shale, the founder and 
former president of the company, re- 
tains an interest but has retired from 
the management. Otherwise there will 
be no change in the _ personnel. 

The Editor and Publisher was started 
eleven years ago by Jacob B. Shale, 
who in 1907 acquired the Journalist 
from Allan Forman, who started to pub- 
lish in 1884 a newspaper for news- 
paper men. 

—_—__+o»+—_____ 


LICENSE TO DISTRIBUTE AD- 
VERTISING MATTER NOT 
REQUIRED 


J. W.. Lincoln. a salesman for Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, was in- 
dicted recently in Greensboro, N. C., 
for distributing advertising matter 
without a license. He was told that 
he might go ahead with his campaign 
upon payment of the local license fee. 
The Atlanta manager of the Kellogg 
company instructed him to fight the 
case. It was discovered that advertis- 
ing literature prepared outside the 
state was not subject to the license 
law, and the case was dropped. 

———_+o 


Mrs. Roberta Harris Winn, of Mont- 
gomerv, Ala., until recently editor of 
the Woman’s Page of the Birmingham 
News, has opened an advertising agency 
in that city. 


INK 


HOW TO GET AGENCY REC- 
OGNITION 


Tue Newspaper ADVERTISING AGENCY 
BattLe Creek, Mich., Mar. 28, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are just starting a new agency to 
handle some special feature work, most- 
ly for the benefit of the newspapers. 
However, we may increase this service 
to include magazines and trade papers. 
Just what is necessary to get the recog- 
nition of the publishers and what asso- 
ciations govern this? We would great- 
ly appreciate any information which 
you can give us along this line. 

Yours very truly, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Jas. G. Mort, 
Sec. and Adv. Dir. 


To secure recognition from the 
magazines, aspirants for agency 
perquisites should write to the 
secretary of the Quoin Club, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York City, 
and for newspaper recognition 
the secretary of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, World Building, New York 
City, should be addressed. These 
associations will furnish blank 


forms to be filled out with all the 
information necessary to govern 


their rulings in particular cases. 
The information desired includes 
the personnel of the agency seek- 
ing recognition, the proposed ex- 
tent of its service to clients, its 
credit, the business now placed, 
etc. Upon receipt of these forms, 
the executive committees of the 
associations are enabled to grant 
or withhold the desired recogni- 
tion. The location of the appli- 
cant has some bearing upon his 
acceptance. An agency in Dallas, 
Tex., for example, might be 
recognized, whereas the same 
agency hailing from New York 
or Chicago might be refused. 
And as for Battle Creek, Mich.,— 
why, a whole lot of peculiar con- 
ditions might have a bearing. 
These two associations do not 
include all of the magazines nor 
all of the newspapers, but their 
rulings are generally followed by 
those outside. Trade-papers, as 
a rule, do not allow agency com- 
missions, and must be dealt with 
individually—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


I. A. Klein has been appointed East- 
ern representative in the foreign field 
for the New York Sun. 
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Campaign 








An opportunity is offered to the manufacturer 

placing a new product on the market of reaching 
a high class of buyers at the National Capitol. In 
addition a certain National importance is given every 
big campaign in this city in view of the thousands of 
people from all parts of the country who make Wash- 
ington their visiting place during the spring months. 


A single appropriation concentrated in the col- 
umns of 


The Evening Star 


will reach practically everybody in Washington in- 
terested in your product. The Star is the only even- 
ing paper in Washington that prints the news of the 
Associated Press—one edition daily. Regular carrier 
delivery circulation of this paper is greater by many 
thousands than that of any other Washington publi- 
cation. 


Here are some interesting statistics about Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 
Population (1910)—231,069. Increase over 1900 
—18.8 per cent. Number of homes (estimated) 
60,000. 
Over 27,000 government employees. 
Monthly payroll of government employees ex- 
ceeds $2,500,000. Average salary—$1,100. 
There is one copy of THE STAR for every 
6 1/10 persons in Washington, every man, 
woman and child: counted—a STAR practically 
for every family. 
There are 2,600 manufacturing establishments, 
with 16,000 employees, whose annual products 
are valued at over $37,000,000. 
q More information for the asking. Dan A. Carroll, 
Special Newspaper Representative, Tribune 
3uilding, New York. 


Important Notice to Manufacturers: Goods ad- 





vertised in local newspapers indicates local dis- 
tribution, and brings the shopper and dealer 
together—the problem of lost sales solved. 
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THE PACKAGE AS A 
STRONG MEDIUM 





MANUFACTURERS WAKING UP TO 
THE TRUTH THAT IT IS MORE 
THAN A MERE CONTAINER—HOW 
SOME OF THEM ARE WORKING OUT 
THEIR PACKAGES WITH THE GREAT 
ADVERTISING POSSIBILITIES IN 
MIND 





By Charles W. Hurd, 


In the factory or packing house, 
the package is a container. When 
it gets out into the field of buy- 
ing and selling, the factory util- 
ity is about the last use that ought 
to be thought of. 

Where roving consumer-glances 
are to be caught and tamed; where 
opinions are to be formed and 
preferences established, the pack- 
age has bigger responsibilities 
than merely carrying and protect- 
ing the product. Its first impor- 
tance is as an advertising g medium, 
and that is why, in order to get 
the full profit out of it, progres- 
sive manufacturers are treating 
it as a medium, and striving con- 
stantly to develop its possibilities. 

The importance, then, of get- 
ting the package right at the very 
start was very clear to the Na- 
tional Candy Company, when it 
prepared to put out and advertise 
its Skylark Chocolates. 

“The first thing we had in mind 
in selecting a package,” said V. L. 
Price, vice-president and chairman 
of the executive committee, “was, 
if possible, to get something which 
was different from other packages 
in design and color effect. We 
believed that individuality would 
stamp itself on the minds of the 
consumers of our goods more than 
would some attractive design, 
which, though clever in itself, 
would not offer sufficient contrast 
to packages used by other manu- 
facturers of chocolate. 

“We therefore, secured from 
the market samples of the pack- 
ages of high-grade chocolates used 
by our competitors. We assem- 


bled these packages and had our 
artist go over them carefully, pre- 
paratory to designing a package 
which should be different from all — 


of the other packages and stand 
out in contrast to them. 

“The result was the present 
Skylark Chocolate package. We 
placed the newly-designed pack- 
age among other packages which 
we had assembled and brought in 
several disinterested parties to 
look over the group. After they 
had left the room we asked each 
of them which package had made 
an impression upon them which 
they could remember. To our de- 
light, nearly everyone remembered 
the red, white and gold package 
which had been submitted by our 
artist for Skylark Chocolates. 

“We, therefore, felt that we had 
arrived at a package which had 
individuality and would stand out 
in contrast with other packages. 

“The next thing was to ascer- 
tain how this particular package 
would show in display in dealers’ 
Show Cases and would appear in 
advertising designs and would 
also look in window display. 

“We, therefore, prepared a 
series of displays along the above 
lines and those were carefully 
analyzed and considered from 
proper points of view and we 
made up our minds that we had 
a package which would not only 
emphasize itself in the company 
of other packages, but also make 
the right impression by itself. 

“I firmly believe that it is the 
height of folly to imitate in any 
shape, form or manner when imi- 
tation can be avoided. 

“It takes much more time and 
effort to work out an individual 
package than it does to take some 
clever ideas based upon somebody 
else’s work and apply them to 
one’s own needs. But when the 
individual package is secured, then 
everyone else becomes the imitator 
and, as experience has proved, the 
originator is the one who gets the 
cream of the results. 

“To my mind, the package in 
respect to its being attractive, and, 
in addition, practical, is a very 
important factor in the sale of any 
piece of merchandise. It is the 
package which gives the mental 
impression of the product to the 
consumer—the mind-picture of the 
product. If, therefore, it is in- 
dividual, the picture will not be 















confused with some other product 
like it.” 

Getting born right is a very im- 
portant thing for the package but 
that it is never too late to mend 
and that even eleventh-hour re- 
pentance may be effectual for sal- 
vation is suggested by the inter- 
esting experience of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. 

“Our idea,’ says R. O. East- 
man, “has been all along that the 
manufacturer cannot put too much 
thought on his package and we 
aim to make our package as at- 
tractive and as serviceable as we 
possibly can. 

“Our package has been a de- 
velopment. I have in a bookcase 
here samples of each of the sev- 
eral styles of packages that we 
have used, and there is certainly a 
vast amount of difference between 
the first design and the one which 
is in use at present, though the 
changes have been effected grad- 
ually. 

“Every department has had a 
part in the development of this 
package. Indeed the most impor- 
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tant departure, when the name 
Kellogg’s was made the biggest 
thing on the package, was forced 
upon the company by a unanimous 
vote of its district managers 
against the convictions of both 
Mr. Kellogg and the advertising 
agency! 

“It is difficult to say what fac- 
tors influenced us in deciding up- 
on the character of our package, 
or label ;—it seems to us that, like 
Topsy, ‘it just growed.’ We don’t 
know what changes we might 
make if we were to start afresh, 
but would probably make any and 
all changes that might look good 
to us, maintaining an open mind 
for all suggestions of improve- 


* ment. 


“We use our package all the 
time as a link between the store 
and our general publicity adver- 
tising. No advertisement of Kel- 
logg’s is complete without a cut 
of the package and reproduction 
of the signature which appears 
on it. 

“The value of the package to 
the dealer lies first of all in the 
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cleanliness which it insures for 
the product it contains and the 
convenient form in which it of- 
fers the goods to the customer. 
Attractiveness is an important 
consideration and with some 
products, such as our own, it is 
desirable to have the package as 
nearly moisture-proof as possible.” 

A. R. Wendell, treasurer of the 
Wheatena Company, shares the 


of the officers of this company. 

“We believe it good policy from 
time to time to improve the pack- 
age if in our opinion changes im- 
press the individuality of the 
package more emphatically upon 
the consumer or dealer. 

“We believe that a package 
should have an individuality of its 
own, should be conspicuous with- 
out offending good taste, and be 
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EXAMPLES OF PACKAGES WHICH ARE STRIKING WITHOUT BEING ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE 


opinion of the Kellogg people that 
a package does not have to stay 
unchanged, but may be developed 
along lines of utility and attract- 
iveness without sacrificing any 
good-will value. 

“The basic idea of our- present 
package,” Mr. Wendell says, “was 
suggested by our advertising 
agents, but there were variations 
and details suggested by a number 


adapted as much as possible to a 
window display. 

“Nevertheless the fundamental 
idea governing everything should 
be that the package should pro- 
tect the contents in the best possi- 
ble manner from factory to con- 
sumer.” 

In a recent article in PRINTERS’ 
Ink Frederick W. Nash, adver- 
tising manager of B. Fischer & 
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It Happened 1381 Miles 





From Broadway— 





During the month of March, 
1912, The New Orleans Item 





again published hundreds more 
columns of advertising of all 





kinds than any other news- 
paper in its field and gained 
more than its three contem- 
poraries combined. 


In circulation, of course, The 
Item leads. Net circulation 
now well above 40,000. The 
Item guarantees more city and 





more country circulation than 





any of its contemporaries. 


40% of the people who read 
any New Orleans paper read 
The Item—and it’s 3c circula- 
tion, too. 


Ask The John Budd Co. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


or write A. G. Newmyer, Business Manager 
New Orleans 
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“Our readers have purchasing power, 
affluence, class”, says the advertising 
representative, and yet he can’t call one 
hundred of his subscribers by name, nor 
would he on oath, and of his own knowl- 
edge, swear that the statement made is 
true. 


Those are attributes which most adver- 
tisers and agents say a publication must have 
to get business—therefore, most of us have 
them conversationally “in whole”—by in- 
vestigation “in part.” 


The advertiser who calls loudest for “af- 
fluent readers” more often is selling calico 
than oriental rugs. 


The advertising columns of the publica- 
tion with a million and more “affluent read- 
ers” is weighty with an appeal to the aver- 
age, rather than to the opulent. 


The man or woman who reads is seeking 
information, is progressive, 1s a buyer. His 
may, or may not, be the hand that spends 
10c for an advertised brand of soup, or 
$1,000 for an automobile. 


But he is a buyer, a desirable prospect, 
and an army cf 2,000,000 desirable prospects 
is better than a battalion of ‘“‘affluent read- 
ers,” and results to the advertisers have and 
do prove it. 


Therefore, seek readers concentrated in 
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communities in such numbers as to respond 
to an advertising appeal in sufficient force, 
to make it profitable and desirable to serve 
them. 


This is advertising. 


You, Mr. Manufacturer, would not 
merely on representation that a raw product 
was “thus and so,” buy it. You’d prove it to 
be needful by all the tests of the trade. 


Do so with circulations you buy. 


All of us have some class, all some waste, 
all some merit. Make us all prove the 
“alleged quality” of our product in relation 
to its usefulness to you. 


This is the platform upon which the American 
Sunday Magazine sells its advertising space. We 
will prove every contention we make. We have the 
attention value of 2,000,000 American homes to 
sell you, and we appeal to the members of those 
2,000,000 homes through the printed work of the 
best producers money can buy. We speak “the 
language,” and our appeal is to, and answered by ~ 
intelligent readers, with a capacity to purchase ad- 
vertised products. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month 


American Sunday Magazine 


(Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. ‘ Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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Co., “Hotel Astor” tea, 
rice, etc., pointed out that much 
of the work now being done by 
auxiliary advertising could really 
be better done by the package it- 
self if the same amount of 
thought were put into the label as 
into the card, the hanger, etc. 
It is equally true that if the pack- 
age label were improved, the pull- 


coffee, 


in the use of so-called dealer- 
helps or auxiliary advertising mat- 
ter. The exact per cent could 
not be. determined and any fig- 
ures would be purely an approx- 
imation. Personally I should fig- 
ure that if the utilization of the 
dealer-help amounted to sixty per 
cent it would be as much as could 
be expected, and even with this 














PACKAGES WITH VERY 


EFFECTIVE WRAPPERS, 


THE COLORING OF WHICH CANNOT BE 


REPRODUCED 


ing power of the auxiliary adver- 
tising would be much increased 
and the strength of the whole 
chain of advertising enhanced by 
the strengthening of one of its 
links. 

Len M. Frailey, of the Joseph 
Campbell Company, comments on 
this phase. 

“Mr. Nash,” he says, “is un- 
questionably right in pointing out 
that there is considerable waste 


large percentage of loss I should 
regard it as a good expenditure.” 

Sixty per cent utilization would 
be a very large percentage for 
some concerns and very small for 


others. The auxiliary advertising 
of some houses gets practically 
a full utilization at the very out- 
set and is continued, with a slow- 
ly declining percentage, for weeks, 
months and even years. Similar 
auxiliary advertising by other 

















houses will never be seen by 
anybody unless the traveling sales- 
man is on the spot to see it put 
up, and then it disappears as soon 
as he goes. 

This is not the place to dis- 
cuss all of the reasons why this 
is so. It is enough to point out 
that one of the main factors is 
the physical appearance of the ad- 
vertising and the quality of 
thought that is put into it. And, 
of course, what is good in a card 
or cut-out, which is not in direct 
contact with the goods and does 
net directly express them, is 
equally good in the package, which 
holds the goods, and in the con- 
sumer’s and the dealer’s minds is 
associated with it. It is more 
than equally good; it is better. 

The campaign ought to start 
with the best product possible, and 
continue with the best. package 
possible, and so on outward. Each 
element duly studied and perfect- 
ed makes all the other elements 
more valuable. 

“The question of an improved 
package is always interesting to a 
live and progressive manufactur- 
er,” continues Mr. Frailey. “There 
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is no doubt in the world that the 
character of the package, its label, 
etc., is an exceedingly great help 
to the sale of the product. | 
“As to how we came to choose | 
our package. This was determined | 
first by the fact that our package | 
had to be hermetically sealed and | 
tin was therefore the logical con- | 
tainer. Its size was regulated by | 
the price at which it had to be | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


sold and the figure of main cost, 
distribution, etc. 

“The combination of the two | 
parallel stripes, red and white, im- | 
pressed us as being not only dis- 
tinctive in differentiating the gen- | 
eral character of the label from | 
anything else that had been used 
by any other manufacturer else- 
where, but it was neat and could 
be easily separated from other 
things packed in cans, upon the 
grocer’s shelves. 

“It was also tasteful, attractive | 
and at the same time simple, be- 
ing as well adaptable to catchy 
and attractive shelf dressing as to 
window displays. 

“If we were to start afresh, | 








The City of Evansville, Ind. 


and its leading newspaper 


The Courier 


EVANSVILLE is becoming one of the 
reat gateways and depots for the 
outh, 

EVANSVILLE’s new city directory shows 
a population of 87,000. 

EVANSVILLE was made the Ohio River 
terminal of another great railway sys- 
tem last year—the Big Four completing 
its extensions to that city. 

EvaNsvILLE now has the Frisco, Big 
Four, Illinois Central, L. & N., L. H. & 
St. L., and Southern railways. Nine 
steam and five electric lines radiate 
from the city. 

EvANSvVILLE’s splendid shipping facil- 
ities are attracting great industries. 
The Bucyrus Steam Shovel Co. has just 
completed the largest and most modern 
plant of its kind in the world in Evans- 
VILLE, 

The government is building the larg- 
est movable dam-and-locks in the world, 
a few miles below EvansvILLeE, to im- 
prove the city harbor and insure navi- 
gation all the year round. 


EVANSVILLE is a rich city, and its 
recent refunding bond issue of $400,- 
000.000 was five times over-subscribed 
and was taken entirely by EvANSViLLE 
Citizens. The bonds were 4% and sold 
at an average price of 101%. 

Another refunding bond issue of 
$925,000.00 is to be made in June and 
an EvANSVILLE banker has offered to 
pay 101 for all the bonds not sold at a 
higher price. 

EvaNSsvILLE banks have deposits of 
$23,000,000.00. 


EvaNnsvILLE’s largest and best paper 


| is THe Evansvitt—E Courier (morning 


and Sunday) which fills -its field in 
every respect. It guarantees a circula- 
tion of over 18,000 and prints more 
copies than all other daily papers of 
EVANSVILLE combined. 

We are prepared to supply you with 
convincing facts and figures with refer- 
ance to THe Courter and all sorts of 
useful information regarding its field. 

We are at your service, any time, any 
where, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 


Bldg., St. Louis. 
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with our present knowledge and 
the experience we have had in 
connection with our package and 
label, we would make no change. 
We do not see how at the present 
time we could improve much on 
it. We regard it as a strong, live 
proposition for store display as 
well as other advertising, and in 
all our advertising our can is dis- 


INK 


“I consider the presence of the 
package should be such that it will 
be simply another link in the 
chain of advertising campaign 

“Our package is, we believe, 
gotten up in such a way as to 
show to advantage when exhib- 
ited in window, show case, or on 
the shelf. The mark of identifica- 
tion for the public as well as the 














PACKAGES WHICH IN DESIGN AND COLORING ARE STRIKING AND ATYIRACTIVE, STANDING 
OUT ON DEALERS’ SHELVES, MAKING EFFECTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY AND APPEALING TO 
CONSUMER 


played and wherever it is possible 
to use the can in its actual colors 
we reproduce it in that form.” 
Franklin V. Canning, president 
of the Peroxide Products Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Dentyne 


Peroxide Tooth Paste, believes 
that Mr. Nash’s views in respect 
to developing the package are in 
the main correct. He says fur- 
ther: 


clerk being the face of the Den- 
tyne Girl, this enables the cus- 
tomer to identify it and pick it 
out just as quickly as the clerk.” 
These exhibits conclusively 
prove that any advertiser who has 
not been paying special attention 
to his package will do well to 
find out whether it is on the firing 
line with a rifle in hand, or is 
“soldiering” in the hospital. 
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brooklyn, Queen of Home ¢ ity Markets 





Shrewd advertisers, both na- 
tional and local, have long been cashing in on Brook- 
lyn’s peculiarly good combination of advertising and 
selling opportunity. ‘Their experiences are most 
illuminating. 

Take the experience of famous 
national flour advertiser who realized that Brooklyn was 
the crucial battlefield for supremacy in the New York 
market. 

A battle royal of printers’ ink was 
begun, with prizes of Shetland ponies for children, com- 
pelling the bringing to the store of the coupons by parents. 
Even under such conditions 142,000 people came to the 
stores with coupons. This is an enormous number to meet 
such exacting conditions—it proves the power the Brooklyn 
newspapers have with Brooklyn people. 


Take again the experience of a big 
real estate concern. A $100 ad in a leading Brooklyn news- 
paper sold $222,760 worth of homes in three days. 


The explanation is most simple— 
Brooklyn people not only represent an immense portion of 
New York’s wealth, but that element of it which cares most 
deeply for homes. And, caring deeply for homes, it cares 
just as deeply for the interests and atmosphere,—social, 
educational and civic,—with which a real home needs to be 
surrounded. This makes Brooklyn papers a necessity, for 
they are edited for homes in a manner after which other 
editors patterns. 

What about your goods in 
Brooklyn? 


Brooklyn Datly Times | 
Brooklyn Citizen Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn Freie Presse 


a 


Only Brooklyn Papers Cover Brooklyn Homes 
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1912 THE NEW 
heart and scraped ace yuaint 
had 


cuunt 
ance ¢ haiioente with the magician who 
glorified my childhood by his art. 

He had his Hterary weaknesses, Charles 
Dickens, but they were all dear, big, actract 
ive ones—-yitiues grown & bit wild and rank. 
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mm, with his ele 
. sympathy 
he alwars looms 
large! Just tor a ‘moment, when. the heart 
overpowers the reason, he even makes the 
flawless ones look a little faded and colorless | 


amt 


pity, beside 


THE NEW HOME-MAKING 


IN THE SERIES ON HOME-MAKING 


THE WOMAN'S PROFESSION 


BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUEBRE 


LICE MORSE EARLE quotes from 
the diary of Abigail Foote, who hved 
in Connecticut in 1775, as foliows : 


* Fix’d gown for Prude,—-Mend Mother's 
Riding-hood, —Spun short thread, — Carded 
tow,-- Worked on Cheese-basket,--Hatch 
etd flax. with Hannah, did 51 ths. 
apiece,——Pleated and ironed,—Read a Ser 
mon of "4 rts 
Milked th 
ng a 1 


we 


© Schol 


iwe pot 


once requ 
housewife. 
merely som 
kettle and 

f thunder 


burd en of 
keeper, auf 
shoulders 4 


This was the ideal of a servant—the 
female Jack-of-ail-urades, the unspecialized 
factory hand, the only means such a mistress 
as Abigail Foote could find to lighten her 
labors. 

We can find the time when the home was 
not a menufactunng plant only by pecring 
up inte our ancestral tree to where our 

nadie, end: hairy, 
reen. Her 
branches 
and no fac 
is coming 
seat of any 
% be a self- 
that is gone 
ve from the 
qonsumes as 
factory is to 
:¢ the power 
driven by the 
sand held in 
ds. To run 
¥r new prob 


fing home is 
and mach 
#rs, because 
fre stage of 
i the same 
ay be effi- 
ckness for 


i fast in the 
Hethe perni- 
fands a sup- 





aed tanage the fer bere; 
woth, dairrios, motets 
Kc. sewing. pickling. pres 
fre: send or nih respect wand 
mi at 


character, 


ply of the aeeessaries of fife from its own 
fields and pastures, and that the way to free 
itsell. from the burden of manufacturing 
these into useful forms is to hire a servant 
to do it. In purstiance of this idea, we use 





The man from “Printer’s Ink 


brought in this suggestion— 
The Outlook. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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General Opinion Relative to Agency 
House-Organs 

















Much attention seems to have been attracted by two recent edi- 
torials in Printers’ INK, entitled respectively “Dulling the Buying 


Edge” and “Sharpening the Buying Edge.” 


The action of a Chicago 


advertising agency in announcing that it will hereafter refuse publish- 
ers’ advertisements for its house-organ is being generally commented 


upon. 


Some prominent publishers who; for mere or less obvious reasons, 
do not care to appear publicly in the matter themselves, have requested 
PRINTERS’ INK to sound the sentiment in the advertising world as to 
the practice of certain advertising agents in operating “house-organs” 
and s0liciting therefor advertisements from the same people who are 


seeking the agents’ accounts. 


The following letters have been received 


as the result of such an attempt to determine the general sentiment: 


MR. SEAMAN THINKS IT A 
HOLD-UP 


Haven’t a doubt but your informa- 
tion is correct, that an agency in this 
country is making $80,000 a year from 
its house-organ. Not long ago a gen- 
tleman who had previously had charge 
of a house-organ for one of the large 
agencies approached us with the aa 
sition to get up a house-organ for us 
and take charge of it on the basis of a 
certain percentage of the profit, said 
eo of profit to begin after it 
had made $35,000 per annum for us; 
but we told him we would not do it on 
any basis, as we considered it a form 
of blackmail on the publications whose 
columns we were using for our adver- 
tisers. Besides, we believed it would 
place us in a position where we could 
not get as much in the way of service 
for our customers from these publica- 
tions. 

I have never heard anything but “cuss 
words” from the publishers about these 
house-organs, and cannot understand 
why some of them are weak enough to 
patronize them, especially as they are 
so unanimous in their expressed opin- 
ion of being of no value to them ex- 
cept as “blood money” to the agent to 
get business. 

I have been told of instances where 
it had been claimed that the agent 
literally “held up” the publication until 
it could get an order for its house-or- 
gan. This is all wrong and it should 
be stopped, and I hope Printers’ Inx 
may be instrumental in stopping it. It 
is a form of petty graft that no self- 
respecting, high-class agent should re- 
sort to. 

Frank SEAMAN INCORPORATED. 
Frank Seaman, President. 


“NOT USING AN AGENCY AT THIS 
TIME” 


Replying to po general letter of 
March 25, would say in answer to your 
first question that, while we are not 
using an advertising agency at this 
time, we have used them in the past 


but have never been very enthusiastic 
in our endorsement of house-organs pub- 
lished by the larger agencies. We have 
discussed this subject several times, and 
while the agencies stoutly maintain that 
no influence is exerted to secure adver- 
tising and that the publications are of 
advantage to the general advertiser 
whose copy they are placing, we have 
not derived any of that benefit, and 
there is an influence, whether direct or 
otherwise, that is of no special benefit 
to the distributor of display matter. 

In answer to the second question, 
would say that while the agency might 
be strong enough to clear its recom- 
mendations of publications from bias, 
we would still feel that there would be 
a certain influence that would not result 
in special benefit to the distributor of 
display matter. 

n answer to your third question, we 
cannot see how a purchasing agent 
could consistently turn his attention to 
anything outside of his regular lines 
of duty without diminishing the value 
of his service to the road he is serving. 

INTERNATIONAL HarvestER CoMPANY 

or AMERICA. 
M. R. D. Owings, Adv. Mgr. 


OPPOSED TO BEING UNDER 
FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


We have always contended that ad- 
vertising agents should be under no 
financial obligations to publishers or 
other producers of advertising space, 
other than to pay them for the space 
occupied by their clients’ advertisements. 

Pleasant business relationsip and 
business good fellowship we believe to 
be almost invaluable assets to any busi- 
ness organization. 

Grorce Batten Company. 
George Batten, President. 


THE AGENT ALONE IS THE 
WINNER 
The position in which an agency 


places itself when it issues a publica- 
tion in which advertising space is of- 
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fered for sale has been a matter of 
interest to me for some time. 

Your editorials bring out one of the 
evils clearly enough, but there is an- 
other that calls just as strongly for the 
a of this practice. 

hile opposed absolutely to the whole 
idea of space selling by agencies, I am 
convinced that there are cases where, 
neither directly or indirectly, is there 
a connection between the taking of space 
by a publisher and the recommending of 
his publication to the agency’s clients. 

And yet it is in just such cases that 
my second evil develops, because every 
publisher in buying the agency’s adver- 
tising space believes that, above every- 
thing else, he is buying the agency’s 
favor, in‘spite of any statement, how- 
ever strenuous, to the contrary. If the 
“or resange did not think this, I do not 

elieve that he would buy the adver- 
tising space, and so it works out that, 
if you are right, the agent’s buying edge 
is dulled, and if I am right, the pub- 
lisher is deceived; although, possibly, 
chiefly by his unwillingness to believe 
that he cannot buy the agency’s favor. 

And, either way, the agency alone is 
the winner, which is just the conclu- 
sion that you reach. 

Baver & Brack. 
H. Strong Smith, Adv. Mgr. 


REGARDS IT AS A REBATE 


We believe that an agency that makes 
a profit of $80,000 per annum from its 
house-organ, and other side issues, is 
securing a rebate from the publisher, 
which is discriminating against the 
agency rg | business along the clear- 
cut lines of legitimate agency methods. 
We have been approached by type 
foundries, automobile manufacturers 
and others to make such combinations, 
but have turned them down in every 
instance. 

I believe that the evil of the house: 
organ and other means of rebating is 
very generally responsible for the cut- 
ting of rates by advertising agents. 
Without some method of equalization, 
it would not be possible for an adver- 
tising agency to make the radical cuts 
in agency commissions which are now 
reported. 

We congratulate the Mahin Agency 
upon the stand they have taken in not 
receiving advertisements for their pub- 
lications. 

StanLey CLacue. 


OPPOSED TO ENTANGLING 
ALLIANCES 


BiackMAN-Ross Company. 
New York City. 

I wish to say that I do not care to 
comment on the action taken by the 
Mahin Advertising ew, further 
than to say I believe such action to be 
right, and I admire them for it. 

Only last August at the Boston Con- 
vention, Mr. Mahin defended the prac- 
tice of publishing a house-organ and 
accepting money from publishers for 
advertisements therein. If since that 
time he has changed his mind I honor 
him for it. As our old friend, Emer- 
son, says: “Consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds.” 


It has been our practice in this 
agency to attend strictly to our own 
business, and not to attempt to dic- 
tate to others how they should run 
theirs. Therefore, I can wo | say that 
we have been quite careful to keep 
our hands ciear of any “entangling 
aliiances,” and I sincerely hope that 
we will see no reason for changing 
this attitude in the future. 

O. H. Bracxman, 
President. 


CAN’T SERVE TWO MASTERS 


It has been stated that no man can 
faithfully serve two masters. The ques- 
tion of whether it is right and proper 
for an agent to aggressively solicit ad- 
vertising from publishers would seem 
to rest on this same basic truth. 

We quite heartily agree with you that 
the agent who is receiving contributions 
from publishers in the form of house- 
organ advertisements cannot exercise 
the same keenness in buying as the 
agent free from such entanglements. 

We believe you are to be heartily 
complimented on your activity alon 
the lines suggested by your letter Pm 
we can state unqualifiedly that as na- 
tional advertisers we do not approve 
of the existing conditions. 

Anperson Etectric Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. C. Smith, Adv. Mgr. 


BELIEVES IN KEEPING THE 
ROAD CLEAR 


It seems to us that it is entirely a 
question of the reputation and char- 


acter of the agency. If it is honest and 
known to be honest, and the advertis- 
ing in the house-organ is worth the 
money, there is no reason why money 
should not be charged for it. 

For ourselves, we believe in keeping 
all situations so clear that no explana- 
tion is required. 

oHN O. Powers Company. 
ohn O. Powers. 


FROM A LARGE ADVERTISER 
NOW USING A HOUSE-ORGAN 
AGENCY 


While we should not care to be 
quoted in this matter in a specific way, 
nevertheless, we do not hesitate to 
state to you frankly that the editorials 
which recently appeared in Printers’ 
Inx, proof of which was enclosed in 
your letter, met with our entire ap- 
proval and endorsement. While we 
have never given the subject a great 
deal of consideration and consequently 
have not known very definitely to 
what extent the practice has been in- 
dulged in, nevertheless, we have, for 
some time, felt that advertising 
agencies publishing so-called house- 
organs and soliciting advertisements 
from newspapers, magazines and 
"ae ange with which their client’s 
usiness was being ge were guilty 
of, to express it mildly, very bad taste, 
if, in fact, not —, infinitely 
more grave and serious. hat news- 
papers, magazines, etc., have chafed 
considerably under the insistent de- 
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How We Advertise 
Advertising 


We deem it a duty we owe our readers as well as our advertisers 
to do all we consistently can to urge our readers to study and 
absorb the announcements in our advertising columns. 

Our readers benefit because they learn to know what to buy and 
where to get it. Besides, they have the utmost confidence in our 
scrutinizing all advertising offered us, and our refusal of all copy 
that might offend our subscribers or cause them loss. 

Here’s a sample of an editorial such as appears on the editorial 
page of our publications from time to time. Read it and you'll be 
convinced that this is the kind of co-operation that makes for 
closer harmony and more mutually profitable results to advertisers, 
readers and publisher. 


BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING 


The Standard Farm Paper is the 
trade paper of the farmer business 
man, and it is edited with an ever- 
present spirit of helpfulness to its 
many thousands of readers. 

And the progressive business man, 
on the farm as well as in the city, 
is a believer in clean advertising, 
because it offers a market place 
where he can inspect such machin- 
ery, commodities and necessities as 


every advertisement in every issue 
as worthy of your careful consid- 
eration. ‘And wherever you buy, 
insist on having such products as 
are advertised, because the manu- 
facturer stands back of these with 
his guarantee. This is your pro- 
tection. The manufacturer who is 
building up a business on a trade- 
mark cannot afford to have a dis- 
satisfied customer, consequently the 


are helpful to his progress and uality of his product is always uni- 
comfort. ’ orm. Insist on advertised, branded 
We __— conscientiously commend _ goods. 


Need we say more? Surely as an advertiser, you would want to 
be represented in publications that give you a service so helpful. 


THE OHIO FARMER THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


Cleveland Detroit 


Reaches more than 126,000 prosperous Has over 80,000 paid-in-advance sub- 
and progressive farmers—95,000 of  scribers and more than 72,000 are in 
whom are in Ohio. Michigan. 

We make a low combination rate for the joint use of both papers. 

Write direct or to either representative for rates and other information. 


Members Standard Farm Paper Association: 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, be? Ne Eastern Representatives, 
600 First National Bank Bldg., | ORR i 41 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill. NDA New York City. 





We also now own The Pennsylvania Farmer, formerly of Meadville, 
now located at Philadelphia. Circulation condensed in Western New York 
and Western and Eastern Pennsylvania, now over 12,000. Rate 5 cents 
agate line, with space discounts to 4 cents. Rate July 1st, 10 cents per 
line, with guaranteed circulation 20,000. 
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mand that has been made upon them 
for advertising in media of this class. 
there is no doubt and we think that 
the time has arrived when agencies 
should be given to understand that 
their clients do not approve of their 
using their business and accounts for 
their own selfish purposes in any such 
manner. 

Now this opinion is, perhaps, a little 
superficial, for, as stated, we have not 
given ‘the subject as much consideration 
as we possibly should have done and 
are, consequently, not as familiar with 
all of the ramifications of the matter 
as we might be, but on general prin- 
ciples, we would not hesitate to state 
that we think the position assumed 
by Printers’ Inx in this matter is un- 
equivocally correct. Whenever and 
wherever there is a fallacy in adver- 
tising that needs correction, you will 
find Printers’ Inx ready and willing 
to take up the matter for at least gen- 
eral discussion and to do what it can 
to conserve the best interests of ad- 
vertising and advertisers have come to 
realize and appreciate this important 
fact in an unusual degree. 


A DISCREDIT 


We think that the advertising agent 
who is looking for something for him- 
self is as much a discredit to his 
profession as the doctor who wants a 
rake-off from the druggist. 
Stewart-Davis ADVERTISING \AGENCY, 

C. S. Stewart. 


WANTS FULL ASSURANCE 








When we place advertising matter 
with our agents we want to have the 
full assurance that they are under no 
obligations whatever. 

Witson Ear Drum Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Geo. H. Wilson, President. 


NOT THE PROPER THING 


We do not think it is the proper 
thing for advertising agencies to solicit 
business from the publishers with whom 
they place business for their clients 
any more than it is right for the 
purchasing agent of a corporation to 
accept favors from the parties from 
whom he is buying goods.. 

Joun F. Jerxe Company, 
Chicago, II. 
William M. Steele. 


MORAL SENSE BLUNTED BE- 
YOND HOPE 











This company for years took an ad- 
vanced position antagonistic to the ad- 
vertising agency house-organ soliciting 
or accepting publishers’ advertising. 
More than a year ago in the columns 
of Printers’ Inx the writer insisted 
that an advertising company “could 
not carry water on both shoulders,” and 
the same at the lowest equitable rate 
for the client, and at the same time 
making a private deal with proprietors 
of different media, was palpably a case 
of “serving two masters,’ and that 
the advertising company engaged in a 





trade of this character was plainly and 
manifestly stultifying itself. 

Advertising agencies that accept 
financial favors, whether large or 
small, not only lower their efficiency 
but are guilty of something that is 
best expressed in a shorter and blunter 
term—graft. There is a_ distinction 
legally between grand and petty lar- 
ceny. There should only be a techni- 
cal distinction between the acceptance 
of large or small financial favors from 
publishers or from any other third 
party because either proportionately 
affects the joticet selection of ad- 
vertising media. 

The advertising company that ac- 
cepts any financial favor from the pro- 
prietors of media may not, strictly 
speaking or in a direct sense, in- 
fluence its efficiency but certainly _per- 
mits its moral sense to be blunted be- 
yond hope. 

Nicuot-Finn ApveERTIsSING CoMPANY, 

Joseph H. Finn, President. 


PETTY GRAFT 





We have for many years been abso- 
lutely opposed to publishers advertis- 
ing in agency  house-organs. We 
never could see our way clear to 
solicit such advertising for ourselves, 


‘and continually learn of cases where 


advertisers do not receive the largest 
possible returns from their advertising, 
because it has been placed by agents 
who had solicited advertising from 
publishers for house organs, circulars, 
etc., which the agent was issuing. 

We are absolutely convinced that it 
is a form of petty graft which causes 
trouble all around, and does not con- 
duce to the best relations between pub- 
lisher, agent, and advertiser. 

FrankLtin P. SHumway Company. 


ALL RIGHT TO “ACCEPT” BUT 
VERY WRONG TO “SOLICIT” 


In answer to question number one 
will say, that we think it is “all right’ 
for an advertising agent to accept ad- 
vertising from publishers, said adver- 
tising to be run in any house-organ 
or any other journal that they may 
publish. But we do mot think it “all 
right” for an advertising agent to 
“aggressively solicit advertising from 
publishers.” We mean by this, that 
the advertising agent should not adopt 
the attitude of asking the publisher for 
advertising to trun in any journal 
that he might publish on the strength 
of the fact that the advertising agent 
will use this particular publication for 
advertising his clients’ business be- 
cause the publisher has given the ad- 
vertising agent a good contract for ad- 
vertising the publication. 

Prapao Lasoratories, Inc. 
F. J. Stuart, President. 


AGENCY’S BUYING ABILITY MAY 
BE OF MINOR IMPORTANCE 


Tue Nationat CasH RecisterR Com- 
PANY. 

First: We do not believe that it is 
good policy for an advertising agency 
to solicit business from publishers for 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


CEnrainTie® 


A DVERTISERS who are now using space in The 
People’s Popular Monthly or who have placed 
contracts for space to start in the near future. 


Cole Motor Car Co. Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. Cincinnati Iron Fence Co. 
Van Camp Packing Co. Leath Furniture Co, 
Burson Knitting Co, Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Cuticura. Spiegel, May, Stern & Co. 
Coca-Cola. Schmidt Bros. Engine Works. 
Arnica Tooth Soap. Jones-Post & Co. 

N. K. Fairbank Co. Olson Rug Co. 

Wm, Clark Sons, Reed Piano Co. 

Hires Extract Co. Thiery Piano Co. 

Puffed Rice. Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
Standard Mail Order Co. Larkin Co, 

Alabastine. Venus Dress Form Co, 
White, Wile, Warner. Century Buggy Co. 
Phillipsborn, Sears, Roebuck Co. 
Richardson Silk Co. Diamond Jewelry Co, 
Stern Ostrich Feather Co. Chicago Mail Order Co. 
Elmer Richards, Progress Tailoring Co, 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. Peter Henderson Co. 
Gordon Van Tine. Geo. W. Park. 

John M. Smythe. Brown Fence Co. 
American College of Dressmaking. Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. 
Banner Tailoring Co. Iowa Seed Co, 

Great Central Tailoring Co. J, Roscoe Fuiler, 

W. J. Dyer Band Instruments. Farm Journal, 

F, K. Babson. Farm Press. 

Deen Loom Co, Webb Publishing Co. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


W. E. Ruopgs, Daviv D. Leg, 

1017 Unity Bldg., 1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. C. A. Cour, New York City. 
409 Globe Democrat Bldg., 

R. R. Rie, St. Louis, Mo. O. G. Davis, 
711 Globe Bldg., 306 Gumbel Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City. Mo. 
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Advertising That Pays Grows 
Advertising That Grows Pays 





In Advertising Gains Showed Its Heels 
to All Other New York Morning 


and Sunday Newspapers 


Led Last Month—March 
Led Last Quarter—January, February and March 





If you are in doubt as to which newspaper is the 
best advertising medium in New York City, in the 
Morning and Sunday field, you have only to glance 
over the records of the first quarter of the year 1912 
to come to a quick decision. 

When advertising pays it grows, and when it 
grows it pays. There is no disputing this fact. 

It is the great BUYING POWER of the readers 
of the Morning and Sunday American which makes 
this great showing possible. 

“Quantity - Quality” circulation does produce 


BEST RESULTS—so the records say. 
March, 1912 


NEW YORK AMERICAN led all other New York Morning and 
Sunday newspapers in Total Advertising gain. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN published more DRY GOODS Adver- 
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tising than any other Morning and Sunday New York newspaper, 
and gained more DRY GOODS Advertising than any other New 
York newspaper. 


In Total Advertising 


NEW YORK AMERICAN - - Gained 116,385 Lines 

New York World - = - ~- Gained 50,910 Lines 

New York Herald - - - - Gained _ 26,466 Lines 
In Dry Goods Advertising 

NEW YORK AMERICAN - - Gained 90,401 Lines 

New York World - = = = Gained 67,749 Lines 

New York Herald - - - - Gained 37,258 Lines 


First Quarter, 1912 


NEW YORK AMERICAN for the First Quarter of 1912—Janu- 
ary, February and March—led all other New York Morning and 
Sunday newspapers, as usual, in TOTAL ADVERTISING gains 
over the corresponding period last year. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN for the First Quarter of 1912 led all 
other New York Morning and Sunday newspapers in DRY 
GOODS ADVERTISING gains over the same period last year. 


In Total Advertising 


NEW YORK AMERICAN - - Gained 200,834 Lines 
New York World - = = + Gained 58,968 Lines 
New York Herald - - - ~- Lost 68,138 Lines 


In Dry Goods Advertising 


NEW YORK AMERICAN - - Gained 109,028 Lines 
New York World - = = = Gained 46,563 Lines 
New York Herald - - - ~- Gained 32,762 Lines 


Figures compiled by the Statistical Department, New York Evening Post 





AGAIN IT IS DEMONSTRATED 


“QUANTITY=QUALITY” 


BRINGS BEST RESULTS 
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44 
Talk 
about 
inflated 
circulations - 
> 2 ce on oe 





day saying that he had 
actually secured 33,000 
miles from one of our tires! 


That must have been a 
“very special edition,’’ and 
is not to be accepted as a 
normal circulation  state- 
ment. 


Many of our tires last for 
six or eight thousand miles 
(sometimes more) with 
proper handling— 


But 33,000 miles is over- 
doing it. Not even tires 
made as ONLY United 
States Tires are made will 
circulate over 33,000 miles 
of road and make a busi- 
ness of it. 























a house-organ, regardless of whether 
the publisher is carrying his client’s 
business or not. 

Second. We do not think that an 
agency adopting these tactics lessens 
its service efficiency toward the client. 
There is no question but that it might 
tend to prejudice the agency when 
asked for advice by its client, regard- 
ing certain media. 

The parallel between the railroad 
purchasing agent and the advertising 
agency is not a fair example. 
purchasing agent is a_ salaried em- 
ploye, hired to do nothing but buy 
goods for his firm. An advertising 
agency is a separate business and an 
advertiser does business with an agency 
for several reasons. In a great many 
cases, the agency's buying ability is 
of minor importance from the adver- 
tiser’s standpo 

E. Otwe tt, 
A-Lve rti sing Manager. 


IN FAVOR .°° SHE E SQUARE DEAL 


What we can say is only of impor- 
tance to you as adding another modest 
unit to the chorus of approval that 
must reach you from good, square 
earnest advertising agents everywhere. 

We publish no house-organ. We 
have always sought to give the pub- 
lisher a square deal and exact the 
same from him. 

We are always glad to say “Bully” 
every time we see Printers’ INK scor- 
ing a strong point in the upbuilding 
of good advertising. 

You are always at it. Long life to 
you. Batiarp & ALvorp. 

A. H. Ballard, President. 





FEELS INCOMPETENT 





In response to your letter of March 
25th, we would be pleased to answer 
the questions you ask, except that we 
do not feel competent to express a 
definite opinion upon them. 
We thank you, however, for your 
letter. 
Packarp Motor Car Company. 
E. Ralph Estep, Adv. Mgr. 





LESSENS AGENTS’ EFFECTIVE. 
NESS 


Answering your favor of the 25th 
ult., relative to the two editorials in 
Printers’ Ink, we believe the argu- 
ments are sound. 

We do not believe it is right for an 
advertising agent to accept or solicit 
from publishers in his house-organ 
when he is doing business with that 
client’s medium, and we also believe 
that any such acceptance must neces- 
sarily lessen the effectiveness of the 
agent to his clients. 

We do not believe a railroad com- 
pany would be justified in permitting 
its purchasing agent to issue a house- 
organ, and we might add that no such 
mediums have ever appealed to us, nor 
will they. 

Tue Wittys-OverLanp Company. 

G. W. Bennett, Vice-president. 
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VERY, VERY BAD—WITH QUALI- 
FICATIONS 


Generally speaking wi s we consider agency 
house-organs a ba proposition, or in 
other words a “hold-up. There are, 
however, exceptions to this rule and 
in our opinion one of these exceptions 
is the Mahin Advertising Data Book, 


which publication and, in fact, all other e 

publications of its kind, can and should 

carry publishers’ advertising because in m1 eC 

the publishers’ advertisements they can 
give to the buyer of space data that 
the book itself does not carry, such as 
circulation by states and many other 
important matters of this kind. 


As a rule, however, house-organs are 





in our opinion bad for the agent, bad ° 
for the magazine and newspaper pub- Advertisers, 
lisher and sorieawey so for on man 
who is paying the advertising bills. e 
Taantean & Bryan, Inc. admitted to 


G. C. Sherman, President. 


QUIT IT AND IS GLAD OF IT the columns 


MAsSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY. - 

I ran a house-organ successfully for f th 
over ten years, and you were no doubt O e 
—— with it—Practical ee 

was very conscientious about the b 

matter and never let its patrons or V\ oman s Home 
non-patrons influence a particle of busi- 
ness through this office. I was finally . 
convinced that it put me in the wrong Companion 
light with some of my friends, especially ? 
ove - did not cage wre e 
although we never solicite or it d d 
strongly at any time, so I discontinued are a mitte 
the publication voluntarily, and have 


been glad of it ever since. I have not 
published anything of the kind in sev- to a well 
7 a. a 
now there are agencies which pub- s 
lish house-organs and that they brought considered 


to bear strong influence on publishers 

to give them business. I am glad to oe 

know that all of this is rapidly passing privilege. 

away. We give every customer of ours 

the very best advantage—I always did. 
St. ELMo MassEnGALE, President. 


“SYSTEM MUST fT EVENTUALLY GO” 





We do not think th the plan of adver- 
tising agents soliciting business from 
publishers is founded upon correct busi- 
ness principles. As well might a law- 
yer charge his client a fee and solicit a 
contribution from interested parties on 
the other side. 

There is absolutely no question but 
that the agency lessens its efficiency in 
doing this. 

The house-organ feature which 
agencies have adopted places them in 
a compromising attitude toward their 
clients. I’ have had publishers tell me 
that they did not dare refuse to place 
an order for a liberal space in these 
house-organs where the agency was giv- 
ing them a good line of business and 
that the question of price was never 
considered, all of which would indicate 
that there was, to a certain degree, an | 
element of blackmail in the transaction, 
and there’ is no question in my mind | 
but | that “the system must eventually | 


go.” | 
There can be no possible objection to | 


agencies issuing house-orgaus in the in- ) 
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Can You Sel! 
Stores Selling | 

















Commissaries are general stores 
operated by lumber, coal, iron and 
other industrial companies for the 
convenience of employes and their 
families. 

The Commissary sells every con- 
ceivable kind of merchandise in- 
cluding drygoods, shoes, all kinds 
of wearing apparel, furniture, gro- 
ceries and foodstuffs of every de- 
scription—in short, the stock in- 
cludes everything the people in the 
community eat, wear and use. 





Put Your Advertisement in 


The SUPPLEMENT is published quarterly by the same editorial and busi- 
ness organization which has made the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN oneof the 
leading trade papers of the world. Its contents are prepared by the 
same able staff, its distribution effected under the same super- 
vision, and its advertising directed under the same management. 


The SUPPLEMENT is crowded with special articles and trade in- 
formation, profusely illustrated; it has a pleasing and attrac- 
tive make-up; it is printed on stock of excellent quality, 
and is altogether unexcelled, ,typographically, as a trade 
paper. 
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Sample copy, full particulars 
sent on request, including 
from advertisers, illustrations 
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AMERICAN 


Manhattan 


Chicago 
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Anything To [7 
Everything? 


Here is an extremely important 
field for the manufacturer or 
wholesaler of merchandise who 
seeks a new market among a par- 
ticularly desirable class of dealers. 

The Commissary trade is a branch 
of retail business which deserves 
thorough investigation and careful 
cultivation. Permanent and profit- 
able accounts can be developed by 
those manufacturers, wholesalers 
and jobbers whose goods and prices 
are right. 

















In connection with an advertisement in the SUPPLEMENT the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN furnishes an uptodate directory of all sawmill Commis- 
saries in the United States, embracing information indicating size, 
amount of merchandise stock carried, etc. 














Bulletins of Purchasing Inquiries are issued to advertisers at 
frequent intervals in connection with the Information Bureau 
operated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Commissary Buy= 
ers. This feature is exceptionally valuable and suggests 
the cooperative spirit manifested continuously towards 
advertisers. 
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and advertising rates will be 
specimen Bulletin, expressions 
of Commissary Stores, etc. 
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LUMBERMAN 


Building 
Illinois 
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I Want Suggestions 





b jes me what you 
think of the talks ap- 
pearing in Leslie's 


Weekly and Judge— 


Advertising of Advertising 


This movement is 
broad. I believe it will 
greatly increase the space 
value of national period- 
icals. 


It has awakened the 
public to a sense of what 
advertising and advertised 
goods really mean to 
them. 


Every progressive ad- 
vertising man should take 
part in this movement. 


Lt bases 


Advertising Director 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











INK 





terests of advertisers provided they 
contain no advertising from publications 
in which they place business. 
JoHNsTON-SLocum Co., 
Caro, Mich. 


A VENERABLE GAME 


It is our belief that the advertiser 
should have much to say about the 
selection of mediums. 

His judgment is often as good as the 
agent’s, and sometimes better, for the 
sivectiner is vitally interested in_re- 








sults, while the agent’s eye is fixed 
chiefly upon the commission. | 
Human nature is deeply involved, 


and in the mad scramble for profits, a 
man is not to be too harshly judged 
for keeping his vision focused on the 
“Main Chance.” 

We never issued a house-organ, and 
never thought very well of them. 

Still there are two sides to the thing. 

The agency which issues a_house- 
organ, and fills it with advertisements 
of newspapers that are foolish enough 
to fall for the game, can sell space 
in those newspapers at a material re- 
duction from regular rates. 

Very often the advertisers themselves 
are not so slow, and insist upon the 
agent passing along a part of the 
juicy morsel to them. 

The main sufferers are the news- 
papers and magazines that buy space 
in house-organs. 

The game is so old that the accumu- 
lated moss and mould have hidden its 
barb, and so the weak and plastic 
(publisher is still found to swallow 
hook, bait and sinker. 

This much is certain. 

The client who permits his agent 
to charge him full price for space in 
mediums that advertise in the agent’s 
house organ is surely in need of a 
correspondence course at Scranton, or 
absent treatment by Hollingsworth and 


Dill. 
M. WinesurcH & Co. 
New York. 


ADMITS OF NO CONTROVERSY 


Your letter of March 25, calling at- 
tention to your two articles in issues 
of March 7 and March 21, does not 
admit of any controversy, it seems to 
me. Bias is inevitable in every walk 
of life; to reduce it to the m‘nimum is 
wisdom; to permit any practice which 
serves to emphasize bias reduces effi- 
ciency. An advertising agent will guard 
all the approaches that lead to the de- 
struction of efficiency. 

J. A. Ricwarps. 


A REBATE OR, PERHAPS, A 
SALVE 





_In most cases I do consider pub 
lishers’ advertising in house organs a 
rebate, or perhaps a salve, to keep the 
good will of the agent. I were 
placing my own business and was de- 
pendent upon an ageut for the selection 
of mediums I would not want that 
agent, no matter how honorable he 
might be, to have a house organ or 
any other method whereby he owed any 
obligation to a publisher. 
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The agent without scruples, the get- | 
rich-quick variety, reciprocates without | 
a qualm, but the honest agent is dif- 
ferent—his problem is hard, for in 
making up a list he is sincere, but how 
can he befriend some of his publisher 
advertisers when for some reason their 
mediums do not quite fit the business 
in hand. Perhaps my guess is a bad 
one, but knowing the ‘‘persuasive” 
powers of publications’ solicitors, most 
of whom go after business whether it 
belongs or not, I can imagine the ad- 
vertiser approaching his agent and 
asking about such and such a medium— 
it may be one of those that is a 
patron of the house organ. Here the | 
human-nature element comes in. The 
publisher can be satisfied, and the adver- 
tiser, not the agent, does it, for in all 
honesty the agent can say “a good me- 
dium, and price is right for c‘rcula- 
tion,” all of which will be true for some 
business, but is it for that particular 
advertiser? 

I do not believe in publishers giving | 
a rebate in any form. Their advertis- | 
ing space is a commodity having a cer- | 
tain value, and everyone that uses it 
should pay the same price and let the | 
publisher purchase his advertising space | 
in trade journals and such other me- | 
diums as are able to give him proper | 
returns for his expenditure. 

I believe it is the duty of every agent 
to select with the greatest care the 
proper medium for his client, with no 
addition for either good will or friend- 
ship, ned the space at the lowest price 
obtainable, and to charge the client ex- 
actly the same price plus his agreed 
commission. The agent should not 
have any profit aside from the agreed 
commission, and if he is true to his 
profession and client he will not have. 
There are scores of agencies pursuing 
this policy and make a good competence 
for the labor and capital invested, which 
is sufficient evidence that my argument 
is sound. | 

In summary would say you can put 
our agency and myself as against the 
publishers’ rebate, but if any is _al- 
lowed it belongs to the client; and if 
an agency accepts for itself personal 
favors from publishers it not only 
lowers but in a large measure stifles 
its efficiency. 


Auten N. Date, 
President and Manager, Wyckoff Ad- 
vertising Company, Booth’s. Hoymei 
Company, Giroux Monufectusing om- 
pany. 





The Butterick Trio announces the 
appointment of E. G. Pratt as resident 
manager of the New England branch 
with offices in the old South building, 
Boston. Mr. Pratt has long repre- 
sented the Butterick publications in 
Pennsylvania and the South. He suc- 
ceeds Charles J. Boyle, whose res'g- 
nation was recently announced. 





D. C. Goldstein, now with the Tay- 
lor-Critchfield Company, will enter the 
office of George W. Herbert, Inc., Chi- 
cago, May 1, to take the = now | 
being filled by Henry L. Freking, who | 
resigns to become publisher of the 
Vegetable Grower, Chicago. ‘ 
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EASURE 

MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE with 
this yardstick: “Ad- 
vertisers should 
judge a publication 
as much by the 
methods adopted to 
get its circulation 
as by the character 
of its editorial 
pages.”’ 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Pulling Power 


The test of a flour is in the loaf. The test of a man_is ac- 
complishment. The advertising test of a newspaper is its PULL- 

























ING POWER. a 

Important as the incidental qualities may be to the newspaper, the adver Lo: 
tiser’s primary and vital concern is fastened on the dollars and cents a news ne 
paper brings him in sales in return for the dollars and cents spent in advertis ites 


ing. But whenever you get the proper returns from advertising, the incidental 


qualities are there also—a confidence, a public favor manifested in superior PO 
circulation. 

An 

Let us see how the merchant and manufacturer, or any man who has any adv 


thing to sell, whether it be goods or personal service, views the pulling power 
of the Los Angeles Examiner. Then when we get his mental attitude, let us 
find out his reason for it. 


For three successive years the Los Angeles Examiner has made greater 
advertising gains than any other newspaper in the world. In 1908 the 
total advertising published by the Los Angeles Examiner was 30,156.95 
columns; in 1909, 36,862.45 columns; in 1910, 42,933.25 columns; in 1911, y 
47,419.45 columns. The gain of 1909 over 1908 was 6,705%4 columns; 1910 
over 1909, 6,07044 columns and 1911 over 1910, 4,486.20 columns, Think of 
it, a gain of 17,262.50 columns or 4,833,500 lines in three years, This 
means 3 gain of 2,466 solid pages of advertising in that period of time. 


LOS ANGELES... 
E X A M I N E R 8 iw Yorke er 
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There is only one possible deduction from these facts—that the pulling 
er is there, not the pulling power for a day, but SUCCESSIVE ca PRO- 
GP ESSIVE PULLING POWER. Advertisers never keep on rushing into 
print in a newspaper that does not make good. 


And the reason? You will find it in the extraordinary progressive 
circulation increases of the Los Angeles Examiner—from 49,164, the daily 
average in 1909, to 72,463, the daily average for the month of December, 
1911; from 87,441, the Sunday average for 1909, to 125,537, the Sunday 
average for December, 1911. Nothing succeeds like circulation. 


The Los Angeles Examiner could not have achieved such a remarkable 
circulation, could not have secured such a vivid manifestation of public favor 
unicss the Los Angeles Examiner was truly representative of the best interests 
of the entire Southwest. It is what the Los Angeles Examiner is that makes 
new readers for the 
Los Angeles Examiner 
every day. And it is 
what it is, in the final 
analysis, that ax the 
supreme PULLING 
POWER to the Los 
Angeles Examiner’s 
advertising columns. 













97 per cent of the 
Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer circulation 
is delivered by 
carriers. 
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A very vital series 
of articles by Julian 
Leavitt on prison 
administration is 


now appearing 


—in the 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


The American Magazine 
does not do its readers’ 
thinking. It makes them 
think for themselves. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

















GERMAN NEWSPAPERS FORM BIG 
ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION 





Representative .German newspapers 
all over the United States and Canada 
have organized the German Newspaper 
Alliance of America, Inc. One hun- 
dred and forty prominent German news- 
papers, including dailies, weeklies, semi- 
weeklies, tri-weeklies and Sunday pub- 
lications, are now working in hearty 
co-operation. 

The Alliance has its headquarters in 
the Monolith Building, at 45 West 
Thirty-fourth — street. Eventually a 
Western office will be opened in Chi- 
cago. The Alliance was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The specific object of the Alliance is 
the development of general advertising 
for the German newspapers; the crea- 
tion of new business; to persistently 
and consistently bring these German 
publications more adequately to the 
attention of the various recognized ad- 
vertising agents. 

There are more than 600 German 
publications printed in this country and 
Canada. Every German newspaper or 
publication that joins the Alliance be- 
comes a member of that organization in 
the sense that it is part and parcel of 
it, that it works with it in promoting 
the combined interests of publisher, ad- 
vertiser, and Alliance; that the Alliance 
is not merely an agent representing the 
German papers in the national field, 
but the organization of the German 
newspapers themselves. 

The President of the Alliance is 
Bernhard Liebenstein, for many years 
connected with Hearst’s Das Morgen 
Journal, He has a large acquaintance 
among advertisers and agents. 

A. J. Meister, the vice-president and 
secretary, was the advertising manager 
of large New York department stores 
for about a dozen years. Prior to that 
he had acquired extensive newspaper 
experience. 

very German newspaper printed in 
New York is a member of the Alliance. 


- tO 
“SYRUP OF FIGS” GOES TO 
WHEELING SYNDICATE 





The Neuralgyline Company, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., which controls the Ster- 
ling Remedy Company, makers of “‘Cas- 
carets,” has taken over the California 
Sig Syrup Company, of San Francisco 
and Louisville, at a price which is 
stated to be in excess of two million 
dollars. This places in the hands of 
the Wheeling concern two of the best 
known proprietary remedies in_ the 
country. It is stated that the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Company has spent up- 
wards of $6,000,000, chiefly in news- 
paper advertising, and that its sales dur- 
ing the twenty-six years of its exis- 
tence aggregate more than $40,000,000. 


+o ——_— 


William Thompson, on April 1, be- 
came sales manager of the Abram-Cox 
Stove Company, of Reading, Pa. f. 
Thompson was ene with the Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Stove Company. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND 
THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


_ It appears that the high cost of liy- 
ing due to the increase in price in 
food products has been making itself 
manifest among the co-operative so- 
cieties of Europe and that it is be- 
coming a leading topic of interest with 
them, | This intelligence was _con- 
veyed in the special message of Presi- 
dent Taft to Congress, March 13, 
when the results of the investigations 
of the State Department in several 
countries became public. 

The greatest interest attaches to 
the reports from associations in Eng- 
land because that country is said to be 
the nursery of the whole co-operative 
movement. In 1862 there were 400 
societies, with 90,000 members. The 
value of the sales was £2,333,000 and 
the net profits £165,000. In 1908 the 
number of societies was slightly in ex- 
cess of 3,000, with a membership of 
2,701,000. The value of sales was 
£113,000,000 and the net profits were 
£10,997,000. 

From a table forwarded by the Con- 
sul General at London it appears that 
the per cent of increase in wages in 
certain trades from 1896 to 1910 was 
11.1 and in food prices 19.5. The 
consul at Southampton reported that 
during the past five years there had 
been an advance of 20 per cent in 
the purchase price of fresh beef, mut- 
ton, bacon, hams, butter, eggs, fruits, 
tea, dried fruits, sugar, coffee, fuel, 
tin goods, women’s apparel, footwear, 
clothing, cotton goods, bedding, furni- 
ture and underwear. A series of fig- 
ures relating to general groceries com- 
piled by the Co-Operative Wholesale 
Society of Manchester gave an _ in- 
structive example of what the rise in the 
cost of provisions meant to an ordi- 
nary family. Taking the table as a 
whole it appeared that as compared 
with 1898 the increased cost of liv- 
ing in 1910 was 18.36 per cent. 

Havre, France, reported heavy in- 
creases in the cost of all food pro- 
ducts except sugar. Berlin reported 
heavy increases in all products and that 
living conditions were affected there- 
by while Amsterdam returns an of- 
ficial argicultural report covering such 
articles as beef, pork, eggs, butter, ham 
and wheat which showed that the in- 
crease in prices had ranged from 16 
to 55 per cent in the’twelve years fol- 





lowing 1898. Similar advances are 
shown from other countries. 

It would thus appear that in 
Europe the increase in the cost of 


living was not responsible for the 
formation of the co-operative societies 
although it is doubtless true that the 
higher prices of food products will 
act as a marked impetus to the growth 
of these societies. 


a te 
BUSINESS A LA CARTE 


The Eastern manager of a certain 
Middle Western manufacturer, has two 
styles of business cards. One is of the 
ordinary variety. The other bears just 
his name and in the lower corner. his 
address, ‘“‘Missouri.’”? He says the sec- 
ond is a wonder when he wants the 
other fellow to “cut out the bunk,” 
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EL PASO 
HERALD 


Please get before you a map of 


| the United States—a piece of 
| string, a pin, and a lead pencil. 


Tie a knot in one end of the 
string, on the map’s scale of miles 
measure 600 miles on the string, 


| tie a knot there, loosely. 





Stick the pin through knot 
number one and into the spot 
labelled Et Paso on the map. Put 
the pencil point through the other 
knot and draw a circle. 


EL PASO is the great trading 
center for nearly all that enclosed 
section. EL PASO HERALD is 
the big, metropolitan-like, popular 
newspaper that reaches most of 
the real buyers in it. Many of 
them are some buyers, too. 


Now, study your own trade pos- 
sibilities in Ex Paso and its tribu- 
tary. sections. 


And you discover a_ publicity 
opportunity in Ex Paso Heratp, 
it would be almost criminally 
wasteful to pass by. 


We represent Ex Paso HEratp 
in the general advertising field. A 
word, a hint, but best of all, an 
open, no obligation entailing re- 


| quest to our nearest office will 





supply you with facts and figures 
relating both to the field and the 
publication. 


We are at your service any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, 








THE DEALER’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD ADVERTISED 
GOODS 


AN APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION 
WHICH WENT UNNOTICED—DOES 
PART OF THE RETAILER'S PROFIT 
“BELONG TO’ THE MAGAZINES? — 
SOME DEVIOUS WAYS OF MAKING 
HIM PAY MORE—A TRUE CONCEP- 
TION OF WHAT ADVERTISING 
SHOULD DO IS NEEDED 


A retail druggist in Oswego, 
N. Y., wrote to the manufacturet 
of a trade-marked antiseptic, ask- 
ing for some definite co-operation 
for the sale of that manufactur- 
er’s goods in his town. He gave 
some figures as to the amount of 
the antiseptic, of all kinds, he had 
sold during the previous year. He 
had sold 180 small bottles of un- 
advertised antiseptic for forty- 
five dollars. His gross profit on 
the goods was two hundred per 
cent. Of the advertised anti- 
septic, in the same time, he had 
sold sixteen small bottles for four 
dollars, at a gross profit of sixty 
per cent. 

He had sold forty-two large 
bottles of unadvertised antiseptic 
for twenty-one dollars. It cost 
him $6.90. Of the advertised 
brand he had sold three large 
bottles for $2.25, for which he 
paid $1.50. On the unadvertised 
goods his gross profit was 350 
per cent, approximately, and on 
the advertised brand but fifty 
per cent. 

Now this retailer was far from 
being a “bonehead,” and he real- 
ized—in fact, he stated it in his 
letter—that in order to sell the 
unadvertised antiseptic he was 
obliged to buy newspaper space 
and advertise it himself. That 
expense properly came out of the 
gross profits on the goods. 
Whereas in the case of the ad- 
vertised brand his customers were 
being told about it by the manu- 
facturer. Still he felt that the 
wide difference in the profits en- 
titled him to some local co-oper- 
ation on the manufacturer’s part. 

The manufacturer replied to the 
retailer at length. He compli- 
mented him upon his reasoning 
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powers, and indulged in some dis- 
cussion of merchandising prob- 
lems. In conclusion he stated 
that “a part of the profit which 
formerly went to the retailer now 
belonged to the magazines.” His 
company, he said, hadn’t done 
very much promotion work in 
Oswego, but would probably take 
it up in the near future! 
Commenting upon the corre- 
spondence, the retailer said: 
“There’s the kind of talk they 
hand me, and then when I sell 
the unadvertised stuff they will 
turn around and call me a substi- 
tuter.” Turning to the pages of 
the Pharmaceutical Era, he point- 
ed to an advertisement of a pri- 
vate label house selling the same 
kind of antiseptic and read: “One 
hundred and thirty dollars’ worth 
for a hundred dollars. Our name 
on the label, or yours. There is 
no price marked on the bottle, and 
any old price will afford you a 
handsome profit under this offer.” 


EFFECT OF GIVING DEALER TOO SMALL 
A PROFIT 


Complaints on the part of man- 
ufacturers about the lack of co- 
operation by dealers are frequent 
and insistent. The rétailer has 
been called everything from cut- 
throat down, and all the epithets 
which are not applied to the pri- 
vate label jobbers. are heaped 
upon his devoted ‘head. And 
when he puts in a respectful. plea 
for a little help to. offset a re- 
duction in his profit, he is taken 
gently by the hand and assured 
that a part of his profit belongs 
to the magazines. It is a part of 
present-day conditions, don’t you 
know, and can’t be helped. Some 
manufacturers even go so far as 
to tell him that he doesn’t know 
how to fisure his profits, and if he 
would only figure his profits on 
their goods from the cost price, 
and the profits on private label 
goods on the selling price, he 
would get a true perspective. 

In talking with a manufacturer 
the other day, the writer was 
somewhat astonished to hear him 
state with no small evidence of 
pride, that he was hated by the re- 
tail trade. ‘“There’s no profit in 
our goods,” he said, “but the re- 
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The Scenes Have Shifted 
in Chicago 


‘Enter Examiner As Leader” 


The March Record Again Shows 
the Chicago Examiner in the Lead. 


In Department Store 
Advertising 


The Examiner again forced 
the Tribune to take second 
place. On the basis of 280 
lines to its columns, the 
Washington Press figures 
show that the Examiner car- 
ried 562.01 columns of de- 
partment store advertising in 
March, 1912, while the Tri- 
bune’s showing on a 300 line 
basis is 518.24 columns. 

There were five Sundays in 
March, 1912, against four 
Sundays in March, 1911. 
Omitting Sunday, March 31, 
1912, which was an ‘“‘extra” 
Sunday and which should 
not be figured in the real 
analysis, the Washington 
Press figures show that 


The Tribune LOST 15,800 
lines in department store ad- 
vertising. 

The Examiner GAINED 
28,690 lines in department 
store advertising. 


On this same basis the 
Tribune lost in 8 out of 12 
department stores. 

The Examiner gained in 
every one of these twelve 
stores. 





Examiner’s Growth; 
Tribune’s Decline 


The most striking com- 
parison of the Examiner’s 
growth and the Tribune’s 
decline is shown in _ the 
Washington Press figures 
of the daily papers only. 


The Daily Examiner is 


growing both in Display and: 


Classified, while the Daily 
Tribune is losing in both 
branches, as the following 
Washington Press _ figures 
for March show: 


Daily Examiner, Cols. 
Display Gain..... 55-47 
Classified Gain... .15.08 

Daily Examiner’s 

Total Gain.. 


- 70.55 


Daily Tribune, Cols. 
Display Loss..... 58.64 
Classified Loss. . .40.89 

Daily Tribune’s a 

Total Loss. . .99.53 


To those whose business it is to study and to understand the 
rise and fall of newspapers the above facts are fraught with 


the greatest significance. 


era of journalism in Chicago. 
be told as the months of 1912 roll on. 
grow. The scenes have shifted. 


It is the third chapter in the new 
The succeeding chapters will 


Watch the Examiner 


“Enter Examiner As Leader” 
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tailer has got to carry them be- 
cause his trade demands them. 
We never spent a dollar on dealer 
good-will.” 

I mentioned that remark to a 
retailer, and told him that I sup- 
posed he hated Blank & Co. “Not 
much!” he said. “We don’t hate 
them. Their stuff costs us nine- 
teen cents and is supposed to re- 
tail at twenty-five. We can al- 
ways get a bunch in here by 
offering it at fourteen cents be- 
cause it is so well known. Then 
we sell them goods there is a 
profit in.’ 

The fact of the matter is that 
a good many manufacturers have 
an entirely wrong conception of 
the dealer. They regard him as 
a necessary automaton to wrap 
their goods and hand them over 
the counter. It doesn’t occur to 
them that he can be made an 
active selling force instead of a 
bit of resistance to be overcome. 
More than a few of them consider 
that they will make more money 
by paring his profits to the bone, 
instead of understanding that 
raising his profits will make him 
want to sell more of their goods. 
When he hands out the goods 
grudgingly, they call him a sub- 
stituter. And he is, in many cases, 
and proud of the fact. 

A lady friend of mine went to 
her grocer the other day, and 
asked for a certain brand of oat- 
meal. “I’d rather sell you this,” 
he said. “Why?” “Because on 
the kind you asked for I make a 
cent and a half profit, and on this 
other I make four cents.” He 
didn’t say any more. He didn’t 
have to. 


THE RETAILER AN 


These rather disjointed epi- 
sodes serve to show what is very 
evident to anybody who will take 
the pains to interview any consid- 
erable number of retailers: that 
manufacturers, with some few 
prominent exceptions, do not real- 
ize the fact that the retailer is 
an employee on their payroll, 
worthy of his hire, and that the 
lower profit on advertised goods 
is not entirely offset by the fact 
that the retailer does not have to 
work so hard to sell them. More 
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than one instance might be cited 
in which the retailer’s profit has 
been cut just as soon as consumer 
demand was established. 

Not directly, of course. Oh 
dear, no. That wouldn’t do at all. 
But it is cut, just the same, in 
one of several ways. 

The “exclusive agency” game is 
one of them. The retailer is 
given a contract for the exclusive 
sale of the goods—whether they 
be patent medicines or hosiery or 
what—in his town or his neigh- 
borhood, on condition that he will 
advertise them in the newspapers, 
using his regular space every so 
often. Sometimes a clause is 
written in the contract requiring 
him to maintain the price; some- 
times it reads that his purchases 
shall amount to so much in a 
year; sometimes the contract is 
terminable at the option of either 
party upon thirty days’ notice. 

Whatever the text, there is a 
clause which enables the manu- 
facturer to cancel the contract 
when he sees fit, which is after 
the newspaper advertising has 
had a chance to stir up consumer 
demand locally. Of course can- 
celing the contract does not pre- 
vent the dealer handling the 
goods; it simply ends the exclu- 
sive sale of the commodity, and 
every other dealer in town climbs 
on the band wagon. The profit 
is high enough to allow a fine 
margin for price-cutting, and the 
sale of the goods is pretty well 
established in the town already 
through the newspaper advertis- 
ing. One conspicuous instance of 
this kind was floated by the offer 
of an automobile to the dealer 
who put out the best advertising 
campaign for the goods, and at a 
later date the company discovered, 
providentially, that the price 
maintenance clause in the con- 
tract violated the Sherman Act, 
and the product was given to all 
dealers alike without restriction. 

Another device for reducing the 
dealer’s profits without seeming 
to is the free deal worked for- 
ward, so to speak. It is per- 
fectly simple, and doesn’t need 
much comment. An extra dozen 
in every five is given “free” un- 
til the manufacturer gets tired of 
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it. That’s all. It is perfectly 
simple, and as old as the hills in 
the bargain. 

A third method of persuading 
the retailer to pay more for the 
goods is the free deal worked 
backward. Instead of giving him 
one dozen free in five, he is 
offered two dozen in ten. The 
goods are sold at the same price, 
exactly, but he has got to buy ten 
dozen to get it. No free goods 
go with the smaller quantity any 
more—but the price hasn’t been 
raised. Of course not, to any- 
body except the small dealer who 
can’t sell the goods fast enough 
to warrant his buying so many 
as ten dozen at a time. The con- 
sumer demand is there, he has 
got to have the goods, and he has 
to pay more for them. 

When a manufacturer who has 
worked one of those games offers, 
out of the kindness of his heart, 
“free electros” if the dealer will 
buy the space, some dealers are 
so ungrateful as to advertise 
something else. 

But the retail dealer does not 
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demand a higher percentage of 
profit as the price of his co-oper- 
ation. He realizes, just as the 
Oswego dealer realized, that it 
costs considerably less to sell the 
advertised brands, that his over- 
head expense is lower with re- 
spect to them, and that those facts 
tend to equalize the profits. 


SHOW HOW THE MANUFACTURER 
WILL CO-OPERATE 


The sales manager of an old 
established house which had suf- 
fered from inroads of competi- 
tion due to its own neglect of the 
dealer, made a fifteen-day trip 
through the state of Indiana. 
During that time he signed up 
forty-eight dealers, some of 
whom had handled the goods in 
the past, and others who had 
refused to consider them. He 
didn’t do it by offering larger 
margins of profit, but by show- 
ing exactly what his house was 
prepared to do for the dealer, and 
convincing them that all the co- 
operation was not expected to 
roost on one side of the fence. 
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Perhaps the fundamental diffi- 
culty which makes it hard to get 
the retailer in the right perspes- 
tive, is the persistent idea that ad- 
vertising represents an additional 
selling expense. So long as the 
manufacturer feels that way 
about it, since the money spent for 
advertising must come back from 
somewhere, it is quite natural to 
take part of it out of the dealer’s 
profits. 

The case is well stated by V. L. 
Price, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Candy Company, who 
writes: 

Of course I cannot speak for others, 
but in so far as the National Candy 
Company is concerned it feels that it 
can get in increased sales, a lower 
selling expense and a lower cost of 
production, which will warrant the ex- 
penditure it will make in advertising, 
and which will enable the company to 
provide the wholesaler and _ retailer 
with a uniform profit on its products, 
and a satisfactory one. 

There is a growing tendency 
to consider the dealer as an essen- 
tial part of the merchandising 
scheme, and to allow him his 
proper share of the profits and 
the selling helps. It won’t grow 
any too fast, and there is little 
danger that it will go too far. 

Se eee 


BONDS AND THE LITTLE FELLOW 





Bryer & CoMPANY 
52 William Street, 
New York, March 80, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the March 28th issue of Printers’ 
Inx we note an article entitled ‘“Get- 
ting the Little Fellow in Passing.” We 
do not wish to appear in the garb of 
critics, but simply desire to set down 
our ideas on the subject. 

We have devoted considerable time to 
the “Little Fellow’ and his relation to 
hundred-dollar bonds, and the conclu- 
sion that we have arrived at differs ma- 
terially from the ideas expressed in the 
above-mentioned article. 

We do not believe that it is possible 
to get “The Little Fellow in Passing.” 
It has been our experience that the 
hundred-dollar man’s definition of a 
bond is analogous with his definition of 
thousands of dollars. Wherever he 
sees or hears bonds mentioned, there 
immediately follows a mental image of 
several thousand dollars, and hence, 
since he is a hundred-dollar man, this 
is of no interest to him, and he im- 
mediately discards the subject of bonds 
from his mind, and turns to something 
else- that is within his reach. 

This hundred-dollar man must be ap- 
proached in a different way. It is the 
same mistake that many advertising 


agents make when they broach the sub- 
ject to a conservative non-advertising 
manufacturer. If the agent begins by 
talking advertising, the manufacturer 
is disinterested to start with. But if he 
opens the subject by talking of increas- 
ing the output, the agent has the inter- 
est of the manufacturer immediately. 
Advertising should be the last subject 
mentioned, and then only as a means of 
increasing the output. 

Last year there was about four bil- 
lion dollars in the savings banks of the 
United States, drawing an average of 
8.56 per cent. This enormous sum rep- 
resented largely the savings of the 
hundred-dollar man. 

We now offer this man hundred-dol- 
lar bonds yielding from 4 to 6 per 
cent, many of which are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and 
all of which have a market, where they 
may be easily and quickly liquidated. 

Our campaign has necessarily been an 
educational one, and we have endeav- 
ored to translate all technical bond 
terms in plain, intelligent language. 
We tell what a bond is and explain its 
merits, at the same time emphasizing 
that not only are bonds within the 
reach of the hundred-dollar man, but 
also within the reach of the small sal- 
aried man, who can save eight dollars 
per month. 

To quote from your article, “It 
wouldn’t surprise me a bit,” said a 
bond man, the other day, “to see some 
young fellows get together for the dis- 
tinct purpose of selling $100 bonds 
by mail.” We wish to state in closing 
that we have used several thousand 
lines of advertising space, announcing 
the fact that we “have got together for 
the distinct purpose of selling hundred- 
dollar bonds by mail.” e are not 
only surprised, but grieved (justifiably, 
too, we think) that this cant man has 
overlooked our advertising copy as well 
as the numerous comments that all the 
leading newspapers and magazines have 
made, relative to the increasing demand 
of the hundred-dollar bond. 

Breyer & Company. 
—_——_+o+—___—__ 


DOES IT PAY? 





Does it pay to advertise? 

Well, it depends upon the medium. 
For instance, here is a letter from 
Newmann & Gach, 438-45 Franklin 
street: 

“Tue Cuicaco TrisuneE.—Gentlemen: 
We desire to certify herewith to the 
efficiency of THe TRIBUNE want ads. 
We advertised this morning as fol- 


ows: 
“WANTED—SOME NICE SPRING 
WEATHER from now on. NEW- 
MANN & GACH. 
“The result is apparent. Yours 
truly, NEwWMANN & GacH.” 
“You see,” said Mr. Gach, “cold 
weather doesn’t sell leaf tobacco. That’s 
our business. We simply had to do 
something to boost business. The 
weather man had forecast ‘snow and 
colder Tuesday.’ We couldn’t think 
of anything that would reverse the 
weather man except _a TRIBUNE want 
ad. Were we right?”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 
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“Strathmore Quality” 
Book and 


Cover Papers. 


A beautiful picture is often ruined by the 
bad choice of a frame. 


By the same tokens, many a convincing 
piece of business literature has missed fire 
because its paper has not been in keeping. 


Every message has a paper best suited to 
strengthen its impressiveness. 


Whatever your message—there is a Strath- 
more Quality stock of the exact weight, 
texture, finish and color to present it in the 
most effective fashion. 


Ask your printer to show you our Sample 
Books—or write us for them. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ENGLISH AD MEN WRES- 
TLE WITH AGENCY 
PROBLEM 





THE “THIRTY CLUB” OF LONDON 
DISCUSSES THE QUESTION OF THE 
ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE AGENT 
—A VARIETY OF VIEWS FROM AD- 
VERTISERS AND AGENTS—ADVER- 
TISER THE ARBITER OF CONDITIONS 





It will interest advertising men 
in this country to know that the 
various questions relating to ad- 
vertising agencies and their status 
are as much a matter of discus- 
sion in England and that there 
are as many divergent views over 
there as here. 

The Thirty Club, one of Lon- 
don’s influential advertising or- 
ganizations, at a dinner recently 
discussed the question, “Does the 
Publisher Need the Agent?” 
From the report that appeared in 
the succeeding issue of The Ad- 
vertising World it appears that 
the talk of the various speakers 
ied out into interesting channels 
even if, as The World believes, 
in discussing the argument edi- 
torially, “it cannot be said ~that 
the problem was brought appre- 
ciably nearer a solution.” 

Continuing editorially The 
World says: “If the Thirty Club 
debate made anything clear it 
was this: that the term ‘agent’ 
is one that still requires defini- 
tion. The agent was in turn al- 
luded to as the servant of the 
publisher, the servant of the ad- 
vertiser and as a middleman. He 
was differentiated on other lines 
as the service agent and the space 
broker; and where the frontier 
line between these two spheres 
of his activity could be said pre- 
cisely to lie was by no one indi- 
cated.” 

The discussion was opened by 
Wareham Smith, advertising di- 
rector of the Associated News- 
papers, Ltd., who told how the 
whole question came up in the 
first place. He said that a cer- 
tain firm of advertisers, after 
several years’ experience with 
the work of the advertising agent, 
had decided that they had no fur- 
ther use for him and had ap- 
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proached the newspapers them- 
selves. The papers had listened 
to their blandishments and it was 
common property that a deal was 
made. At once the leading agents 
fancied they saw the handwriting 
on the wall and appealed to the 
newspapers for protection. In 
this they were wrong, for the 
well-established agencies should 
have known their own power suf- 
ficiently not to have taken fright 
at a thing like that. 

It was perfectly obvious to Mr. 
Smith that if the advertiser ever 
took it into his head to throw 
over the agent neither the pub- 
lisher nor the agent could stop 
him. The advertiser was the one 
in the triangle who could afford 
to take an independent attitude. 
The agent was, after all, a mid- 
dleman and the middleman exist- 
ed in all branches of commerce 
just so long as he was a con- 
venience. 

Twenty years ago, he said, the 
agent sold space for the pub- 
lisher to the client. To-day he 
did not think there was a single 
agency that sold space for the 
publisher. To-day the agent buys 
space from the publisher for the 
advertiser. The agent no longer 
gives his services to the pub- 
lisher for his ten per cent; he 
gives them to the advertiser. 


WILLING TO PAY FOR SERVICE 


The speaker could see no rea- 
son why the service agent should 
worry, for he thought that every 
advertiser to whom such agents 
were rendering service would be 
prepared to pay for the service 
rendered, as, in fact, he does now. 
There was no need to waste time 
on the purely space broker, he 
said, for he served no useful pur- 
pose whatever. True, the pub- 
lisher has great use for the 
agent who goes out and gets 
him business, but it must be re- 
membered that the producer and 
the consumers can always come 
together and there are signs that 
this is taking place. The agents 
the publishers do need are the 
service agents, and the sooner the 
agents as a whole turn them- 
selves into this class the better 
it will be for the profession gen- 
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erally and themselves individually. 

The agents, said Mr. Smith, 
profess to want protection against 
allowing the advertiser and the 
publisher to deal direct. Well, 
to suppose the paper wanted such 
a thing to take place was absurd, 
because if the papers dealt direct 
with the advertisers the latter 
would expect to get service from 
them, and that the publisher could 
not give. What the agent did 
want was protection from rate 
cutting within their own ranks. 

The agents say that they want 
a guarantee that the papers will 
not deal direct with the adver- 
tisers; let them first get a guar- 
antee from the agents that they 
will not cut commissions. If 
they tried to do it, the speaker 
estimated, they might get a band 
of twenty out of 150 or so. But 
the speaker also suggested that 
the publishers would not deal 
with so small a band because of 
the great power such action 
would put into the hands of a 
few. 

Prominent among the speak- 
ers was J. Murray Allison, ad- 
vertisement manager of the Lon- 
don Times. He was of the opin- 
ion that publishers wanted the 
service agent; not the space 
broker. Agents, he said, are ask- 
ing the publisher for protection 
when the remedy is in their own 
hands. If the service agents 
would agree not to cut commis- 
sions, then the space broker need 
not be feared, for he could not 
live, but would have to justify his 
ten per cent. The source of the 
trouble, he went on, was that the 
agency business had no well-de- 
fined status, and consequently no 
professional laws to protect it. 

The outcome of the whole mat- 
ter, he said, was that the pub- 


lisher had to face a condition of. 


affairs under which space-broking 
agents, of no use whatever in the 
development of advertising could 
undersell the market from nine 
to fourteen per cent and in some 
cases more, and naturally a pub- 
lisher could not agree to main- 
tain a rate which was _ being 
slaughtered all around him. 

So far as he was concerned, he 
concluded, and so long as the 
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present state of affairs existed, 
he would take the business di- 
rect when he was satisfied that 
it was being deliberately and 
wrongfully withheld from  pa- 
pers whose advertising columns 
he controlled. 

S. H. Benson, head of one of 
the largest agencies in England, 
believed that the agents worked 
for the papers and he believed 
that they were essential to the 
papers. 

Percy Burton, of P. C. Burton 
& Co., advertising agents, took 
up the cudgels for the space 
broker—for both kinds of agents, 
in fact, for in one business, he 
said, the agent was a service 
agent and in the other a space 
broker. As a space broker he 
was absolutely essential to the 
papers he dealt with. He said 
he had some 2,700 small client: 
scattered from one end of the 
country to the other. In some 
parts of the year his accounts 
with one London paper ran from 
£700 to £800 per month in small 
advertisements. These clients 
were not prepared to pay ten per 
cent and it was worth a great 
deal more than ten per cent to 
the papers to have them dealt 
with for them. 

In discussing the service agen- 
cies Mr. Burton pointed out that 
the presence of scores of highly- 
paid experienced men on _ the 
staffs demonstrated that the 
agencies were of value to the pa- 
pers and to prove the point asked 
the question: How many of the 
publishers have on their outside 
staffs men that they could trust 
to send to a hard headed North- 
erner and on general publicity 
talk get him to advertise? No 
paper man, he asserted, would 
ever talk general publicity and 
advise proper follow-up because 
they are all too afraid of boost 
ing the other paper. These meu 
are selling space on the wrong 
basis. 

George King, manager of The 
Sphere, pointed out that the 
agents create new advertisers 
which the papers cannot do;. but 
he thought that in some cases the 
agent is of no use to the paper, 
as in the case of some firms who 
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put their business through small 
agents to get a share—usually the 
lion’s share—of the commission. 
With regard to a firm which 
spends as much as an ordinary 
agent it was argued that they 
should have the same commis- 
sion as the agent. 

It seemed to Mr. King that the 
advertising business must work 
itself out on one of two lines. 
Either the papers would revise 
rates and say: “We only recog- 
nize the wholesale buyer and the 
retail buyer,” or else the agents 
would have to form a society all 
pledged not to cut commissions, 
and the papers promise not to 
deal with any who are not mem- 
bers. Regarding circulation, noth- 
ing would please the speaker 
more than to see a law passed 
compelling all papers to state 
their circulations. 

Samson Clark, of the Samson 
Clark Agency, said he always 
worked on the principle that the 
agent was the servant of the pa- 
per. The agent could not serve 
two masters, and, in his opinion, 
the paper was the master to serve. 
If twelve of the best papers said 
to him, “We no longer agree to 
your representing us,” he would 
have to shut up shop, but if 
twelve customers dropped out he 
had only to get another lot. 

———_+e»>—____—_ 


THOMPSON WITH DIAMOND 
RUBBER COMPANY 





Clyde S. Thompson, vice-president of 
the Fowler-Simpson Company, advertis- 
ing agents, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed advertising manager for the 
Diamond Rubber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Thompson resigns from the 
Fowler-Simpson Company to devote his 
entire time to the Diamond Rubber 
Company’s business, making his perma- 
nent headquarters in Akron, where he 
has been during the last five months in 
the interest of the Diamond Rubber 
Company, in their advertising depart- 
ment. 

—__ + o> —___ 


NEW YORK AD LEAGUE ESTAB- 
LISHES COLUMBIA FEL- 
LOWSHIP 


The Advertising Men’s League of 
New York has given $600 to Columbia 
University to be used to establish a 
feliowshin in the psychology of adver- 
rising. The holder of the fellowship 
will be expected to take up advertising 
as a life work after graduation. 
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What About 


Your Distribution? 










@,Can the women in a fair proportion of 
towns get your goods at their local stores? 






@, Or are you simply creating demand while 





others in your line are doing the selling? 










@, We are experienced in the ways and 
means of securing distribution on mer- 
chandise suitable for dry goods or depart- 







mentized stores. 





(@, We have succeeded reasonably well in 
gaining the co-operation of these stores in 





behalf of our clients. 











@, We may be able to make your present 
appropriation produce more tangible re- 






sults without revolutionizing your plan. 






Ask us to confer with you at any time. 





Dry Goods Economist 
231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 
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the Wrigley sign facing South for nearly one 

mile on the “Great White Way", New York. 

This is the largest signonthis National and Inter- 

national thoroughfare. The face being 67 feet high by 

69 feet wide, the eyes 27 feet wide by 11 feet high, the 

mouth 28 feet wide, (if the lady should open her mouth five 

automobiles could pass through abreast), the spear is 126 feet iong, and the 
letters 21 feet high. 

Another ‘‘Wrigley”’ sign (48 feet high by 153 feet wide) at 32nd street taces 
North to Herald.Square, and the third (63 feet high by 106 feet long), on the 
highest building on 126th street, the ‘Broadway of Harlem’’, dominates the 
whole upper residential section of New York, 
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Nearness to Market—and the 
Farmer’s Ability to Buy and Sell 


Easily 


It is a fact that in the states 
of Kansas, Missouri and Ok- 
lahoma railroad mileage—per 
square mile of area—and per 
thousand of population—is 
greater than the average for 
the entire country — though 
these states are thought of as 
sparsely settled and poorly 
served. 


In fact— 

These three states are criss- 
crossed by one-tenth of all the 
railroad trackage in_ the 
United States, while they con- 
tain but one-fourteenth of the 
population and one-fourteenth 
of the area of continental 


United States. 

In these three states is con- 
centrated two-thirds of the cir- 
culation of that great farm 
paper, THE WEEKLY 
KANSAS CITY STAR. 


The railroads are so acces- 
sible that its readers have— 


to spend for personal goods— 
the money farmers in districts 
far removed from railroads 
spend to get their products to 
and from market. 

Besides which — they do 
things on a big scale with 
profits in proportion. 

Interested > 


The Weekly 


Kansas City 
Star 


Read by 275,000 of 


America’s Richest Farmers 


An “Original” Farm Journal---There’s No 
Substitute for The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg. 
































WHAT TO DO BEFORE AD- 
VERTISING 


SOME VITAL POINTS TO OBSERVE BE- 
FORE RAISING THE ADVERTISING 
CURTAIN—HOW DOES THE ARTICLE 
LOOK?—WHAT SHALL BE ITS 
NAME?—POINTS ABOUT THE 
PACKAGE 


By Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., 
Manager of the Plan and Copy Depart- 
ment of the Collin Armstrong Ad- 
vertising Company, New York 
II 


Price. Uf the trade discounts 
on an article are too low, or if the 
price to the consumer is too high, 
the fact will be discovered at the 
beginning of a sales campaign, 
usually long before any advertis- 
ing is indulged in. 

When the trade is being allowed 
too large a profit, however, it may 
take an advertising campaign to 
bring to light the evil that is re- 
sulting. 

An unreasonably high trade dis- 
count is, if not an invitation, at 
least a'temptation to the dealer to 
cut prices. 

There is an article being sold 
through the hardware trade on 
which, up to a short time ago, a 
profit of ninety per cent was al- 
lowed. The manufacturer sought 
to curry favor by allowing this 
profit. His competitors only give 
from forty to fifty per cent and 
the trade had always been well 
satisfied with the prices. 

The ninety per cent man began 
to advertise. Trouble followed 
immediately. The price of his 
commodity was a feature that 
should have been, and was, given 
prominence in his advertising. 
This very prominence showed at 
once that his commodity had no 
stable price. It brought to a head 
a sore that had been festering for 
some time. 

The article was supposed to re- 
tail at one dollar. The trade had 
been selling it at from sixty-five 
to ninety-five cents. In few in- 
stances had the full price been 
asked. 





In the first installment of this ar- 
ticle, published last week, Mr. Collins, 
in discussing the factors for the manu- 
manufacturers’ consideration, treated 
the article, the name and the package. 
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When the advertising created a 
demand for the article at a given 
price the inevitable’ happened. 
The consumer found that he 
could buy at less than he expected. 
Shopping for the lowest price fol- 
lowed. Confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion among the trade resulted. 

From the above example, and 
I know of at least one other sim- 
ilar case, it will be seen that too 
great liberality is as injurious in 
sales work as penuriousness. Also 
it takes the written word to show 
the fault clearly. 

Distribution. If a manufactur- 
er, while his business is in its in- 
fancy, will only look ahead and 
plan for bigger, better days, he 
will save himself untold worries, 
bring untold dollars into his 
pocket. This applies as truthfully 
to the question of distribution and 
to distributing methods as to any 
other department of business. 

The citation of two specific in- 
stances will be sufficient to show 
the all-important relation between 
the distribution of a commodity 
and the advertising of that com- 
modity. 

Two years ago I listened to the 
tale of woe of a textile manu- 
facturer. His first advertising 
campaign, which had involved an 
expenditure of $15,000 in women’s 
publications and trade papers dur- 
ing a period of eight months, had 
ended disastrously. Results were 
nil. The money had apparently 
been wasted. 

I looked at the copy that had 
been run. It was attractive, con- 
vincing. I examined the list of 
mediums used. So far as class 
went it was all right. I asked the 
manufacturer about his distribu- 
tion. It was nation wide. The 
number of towns in which his 
goods were sold? About a thou- 
sand. The number of dealers han- 
dling his line? About a thousand. 

There was the solution. A na- 
tional campaign to the consumer 
with a thousand dealers, scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
handling his goods! The waste 
was enormous. No wonder the 
campaign had failed. 

He had about 25,000 possible 
customers among the retail trade. 
Fifteen thousand of them were lo- 
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cated in the towns in which he 
had distribution. A woman who 
read his advertising and was in- 
fluenced thereby had, on a na- 
tional basis, but one chance in 
twenty-five of finding his goods on 
sale in her store. Limiting the 
hazard to his cities alone, she had 
one chance in fifteen. 

This man had agreed to sell to 
only one dealer in a town. His 
customers were not limited, how- 
ever, as to the selling of com- 
peting goods. He gave every- 
thing, received nothing. Under 
his plan his total market consisted 
of 1,200 retail dealers, there being 
that many towns in the United 
States in which his goods could 
be sold. 

Advertising of almost any kind 
was for him impossible. A maga- 
zine campaign was out of the 
question under his plan of distri- 
bution. A newspaper campaign, 
supposing that he spent only $100 
per town, would total $100,000. 
He had so limited his sales that 
an expenditure of even half that 
amount would have been impos- 
sible. In fact, so far as advertis- 
ing went there was only one thing 
he could do—get into the adver- 
tising columns of his customers. 

A few weeks ago there walked 
into my. office a man who had 
made up his mind that he would 
advertise the article he made—an 
article of general household use 
selling through hardware, house 
furnishing, and department stores. 
He was firmly convinced that ad- 
vertising would pay him. From 
what he told me I judged that it 
would—but not with his present 
distribution. 

He has three salesmen on the 
road. One covers the Pacific Coast 
—because, when hired, he said 
that he was most familiar with 
the trade there. One works in 
New York City. The third is busy 
in New England — busy there, it 
seems, because he was familiar 
with that territory. 

I convinced the man who com- 
mitted the above crime against 
good sense in selling that he can- 
not advertise. It would take be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000 a year 
to cover his territory adequately 
with newspapers. Under present 
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conditions sales do not warrant 
such an expenditure. Magazines 
could not be used. His distribu- 
tion was too scattered. So, this 
man who wants to advertise and 
should advertise, has, through 
lack of sales knowledge, effectu- 
ally closed the advertising -door 
against himself. It must remain 
closed for some time to come. 

The moral of all this is plain. 
Concentrate your sales_ efforts. 
Select as a center the most prom- 
ising field for your product. Then 
work out from that center. 

The advantages that accrue do 
not all relate to advertising. This 
method of conducting a sales cam- 
paign has many general features 
that make it advisable in most 
cases and that are too obvious to 
need mention. 

Selling Points. Advertising whets 
the edge of competition. With 
one exception it is the most di- 
rect form of competition. The 
manufacturer who becomes an ad- 
vertiser enters, in effect, into a 
great debate. His opponents are 
his competitive advertisers. His 
audience and his judges are the 
people. He will win or lose pri- 
marily on the strength and clarity 
of his argument, not on the vir- 
tues of his proposition. To win 
decisively he must not only pre- 
sent conclusions, but also the 
facts from which these conclu- 
sions are drawn. He must de- 
liver a stronger, a more convinc- 
ing argument than his opponents. 

Few advertisers, particularly 
new ones, realize the value of the 
use of logic in their copy. Sweep- 
ing, unsupported statements are 
the rule. Careful; deductive rea- 
soning the exception. 


MUST GIVE THE CONSUMER A REASON 


This all leads inevitably to the 
question of individuality in copy, 
the necessity of giving the con- 
sumer some distinct, individual 
reason for believing that one arti- 
cle is better than another. 

In planning an advertising cam- 
paign for a manufacturer with 
whose proposition I was totally 
unfamiliar at the beginning, I 
came eventually to the considera- 
tion of copy. The general sales 
plan, the matter of his relations 
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All Classes at One Stroke 


TREET car advertising reaches the 
readers of all other advertising mediums 
and it goes to the people who do not 

buy magazines or newspapers. 

Street car advertising reaches all classes at 
one stroke—the Wage Earner and Capitalist, 
Democrat and Republican, Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian, the American and foreigner,— 
men, women, and children. 

Street car advertising gets to the public 
all around town, day and night. This is a 
circulation not sought with premiums, but 
one which, by necessity, seeks the medium. 

People wil] go to work—will visit—will 
shop—wi// attend theatres——which means 
people must ride on the street cars. 

The abolishment of street car lines would 
mean the abolishment of business. 

The use of street car advertising will mean 
the increase of your business. 


Street Railways cg: Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 
‘*Flatiron’’ Bldg. 1740 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 242 California St. 


New York 


WESTERN OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST: 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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with his trade, the items of cost. 
and profit, manufacturing meth- 
ods, etc., had all been gone over. 
Everything was as it should be. 

My manufacturer did not have 
much to say about his copy. On 
my asking him what he considered 
his strongest selling points with 
the consumer he produced a col- 
lection of forty or fifty advertise- 
ments that had been run during 
the two previous years. 

“Here,” he said, “this copy gives 
the whole story. You'll probably 
get more out of it than I could 
tell you.” 

I read his copy from beginning 
to end. I read the copy of his 
three chief competitors. When I 
got through I knew no more than 
I did at the beginning. Every 
one of the hundred-odd advertise- 
ments I read told me the same 
thing. Each told what the article 
mentioned could be used for. (All 
four serve the same purpose.) 
Each either directly claimed or 
implied that the article mentioned 
was the best to be had. Nowhere 
was there an original distinctive 
selling point. 

But the manufacturer I was 
working with has such a sales 
point now. It is based on one 
small process of manufacture. He 
had entirely overlooked its impor- 
tance. But, properly featured, it 
has doubled the efficiency of his 
advertising and carried him far 
ahead of his competitors. 

I will venture to state that there 
is no commodity on the market 
that has not some salient feature 
in connection with it that can be 
turned into capital as a sales point, 
an actual reason why the article is 
or does what the maker of it says 
it is or will do. 

Sometimes this sales point has 
to be created—a slight change in 
manufacturing method, a change 
in shape. But a clue to it is al- 
ways there. 

I should like to give other and 
more specific examples under this 
heading, but to do so would mean, 
frankly, the disclosure of so-called 
trade secrets. 

To prospective advertisers I can 
only say this: the man who has 


only come into contact with his 
jobbing or retail trade steps into 
an entirelr new field when he be- 
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gins to advertise to the consumer. 
The sales arguments he has been 
accustomed to become useless. He 
must create new ones to meet 
new conditions. In some particu- 
lar the thing he makes is different 
from, and possibly better than, the 
thing his competitor makes. He 
should discover the particular. 
Business Stationery. This seems 
a rather trivial matter. I mention 
it here, first, because no represen- 
tative of a concern, whether it be 
the commodity sold, a salesman, 
an advertisement, or its station- 
ery, is trivial; second, because a 
letter is a pure example of the 
written word with sales power, 
and because I know of several in- 
stances in which mistakes in the 
form or character of a letter-head 
only were revealed by advertising. 


APPEARANCES AGAINST HIM 


An advertiser, the success of 
whose campaign depended very 
largely upon the success of his 
follow-up work, was getting rath- 
er poor results from the latter. 

read his letters carefully. 
They were short, to the point, and 
it seemed as if they should have 
pulled better. I had about de- 
cided that for some reason the 
copy was not striking the proper 
chord when I noticed that, al- 
though short, the letters appeared 
to be long. The briefest of them 
covered almost two full sheets. 

The letter-head, of the vintage 
uf about 1850, occupied more than 
a third of the first sheet. After 
date and salutation had been filled 
in there was little space left. 

As an experiment we had a few 
new letter-heads printed, using 
only a couple of inches space for 
the firm name, address, etc. We 
sent out some of the same letters 
that had been used previously. 
The number of replies received 
more than doubled those brought 
in by the same letters when used 
with the old letter-head. 

This increase was undoubtedly 
due in part to the improved ap- 
pearance of the letter as a whole. 
I believe, however, that it was due 
much more largely to the fact that 
the letters in their new form did 
not give the impression of length 
and as a result invited more care- 
ful reading. 
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DESCRIPTION 
This mighty wall sign is 67 feet high and 60 feet wide. The 
can is thirty-two feet high, The design is painted in attrac- 
tive, enduring colors—a facsimile package. 


CIRCULATION 
Two hundred thousand people pass this sign every day, and 
it is safe to say that the huge dimensions of the advertise- 
ment force a reading of its message. 


COST 

The cost of this advertisement—4,020 square feet—for A 
WHOLE YEAR IS ONLY $210—less than 60 cents per 
day! What would a single back page, in color, cost you 
in a magazine whose total circulation merely equalled the 
daily average of this sign? 

Write us for complete information on the value of wall signs 
in advertising. 


PAINTED 
ef\. DISPLAY 
*] | ADVERTISING 


iter Corre. Greater: ny 








ASSOCIATION 
en | 


Chicago Clearing House New York 
Painted Display Advertising Association 








REVIVING AN APPRECIA- 
TION THAT “WENT 
STALE” 





HOW ONE MANUFACTURER IS TRY- 
ING TO ESTABLISH THE SANE USE 
OF THE BICYCLE AFTER A PERIOD 
OF OVER-INDULGENCE—THE SERV- 
ICE OF THE BICYCLE IN EVERYDAY 
LIFE ENLARGED UPON 





By J. D. Adams, 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Iver 
Johnson Arms and Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The advertising of high-grade 
bicycles presents a curious prob- 
lem. Nearly all of the people we 
hope to influence formerly rode 
bicycles and were passionately 
fond of the sport. They devoted 
to it altogether too much money, 
time and energy. The reaction 
from this over-indulgence seems 
to have produced a sort of per- 
manent revulsion of sentiment 
which interferes with a normal 
appreciation of the really extraor- 
dinary convenience and value of 
the bicycle. Any direct attempt 


to rekindle their love of the sport 
through advertising seems only to 
accentuate this distaste. 

Yet the fact remains that bi- 
cycling is just as fascinating and 
exhilarating a sport as it ever 
was, just as much so for the old 




















SHOWING THE BICYCLE AS A HELP IN DAY’S WORK 
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riders as for new ones. All that 
is necessary is to start the pros- 
pect to thinking about bicycles 
again sufficiently to get him to 
mount one for a trial spin. When 
he is conscious once more of the 
old power in his muscles, the old 
delight of perfect equilibrium, the 
rhythm of motion, the ease and 
quickness with which consider- 
able distances can be covered, he 
quickly falls under the old spell 
—and this time for keeps. 

Therefore, in our advertising 
we try to slip around the wall of 
indifference, and even dislike, 
which exists in the reader’s mind 
by associating the bicycle with 
something which he does want. 
We tell him the bicycle will give 
him more time at home, get him 
to work on time, free him from 
the annoyance of street cars, give 
him much-needed exercise, a new 
appetite, allow him to get his 
family into the country, etc., and 
finally’ save him considerable 
money. 

These things are obviously de- 
sirable and are attainable only 
through the bicycle, so that the 
latter must, sooner or later, .be- 
come desirable itself apart from 
any attraction which it possesses 
as a sport. If this desire will 
only take the prospect as far as 
the dealer the rest is easy. | 

This style of advertising is, of 
course, open to the 
usual objection that 
it would seem to ben- 
efit our competitors as 
much as_ ourselves. 
Our consideration of 
this phase of the 
matter is purely aca- 
demic, for we enjoy 
the comfortable as- 
surance that since we 
have been using this 
copy our business for 
bicycles has more 
than doubled. We 
can, however, justify 
our advertising poli- 
cy on other grounds. 

The majority of bi- 
cycles are a_ great 
deal cheaper than 
they ought to be, due 
partly to ruinous 
competition and part- 
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For the advertiser who 
wants the unusually 
effective — 


For printed matter that 
suggests the highest 
quality in: goods and 
service 


DEJONGF 
ART-MAT 


The incomparable dull 
finish coated paperwhich 
gives a warmth and depth 
and softness to half tones © 
such as no other paper 
can. 


Samples of artistic work on this stock gladly sent on request 


The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper - 
every important job. 
Se mo . Let us send you from 
AMUN, time to time samples 
il of the very best in 
the printing art on 
papers bearing this 
quality mark. Just 
a post card with your 
name does it. 













LOUIS DEJONGE & CoO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ly to the fact that for years the 
demand has been from the class 
of people who have little money 
and who are over prone to buy 
cheaply rather than wisely. 

But the people we are trying to 
interest by our advertising are 
perfectly able to pay a fair price 
and would rather prefer, we 
think, to own a machine in which 


they can take pride. 
——<o+—___—_ 


NEW HAVEN CONSIDERS ADVER- 
TISING 


Herbert S. Houston, Ven oesniiont of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and_S. Roland 
Hall, of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, soon to take charge of 
Printers’ Inx’s new Service Bureau, 
were the speakers at an _ enthusiastic 
dinner of the New Haven Publicity 
Club, March 27. 

Mr. Houston urged that New Haven 
should spend at least $20,000 a year in 
advertising itself. He enlarged upon 
the natural and commercial merits of 
the city, and explained how much it 
had that could be advertised to advan- 
tag e. He discouraged the proposed 
. plan of holding an advertising carnival. 

Be said a direct campaign would do the 
city, subjectively, much good, in wak- 
ing it up to its advantages. 








Mr. Hall’s topic was ‘Advertising 
and Selling.” 
+0-——_—__—__ 
SPECIAL TRAIN FROM BALTI- 
MORE 


The Baltimore delegation to the Dal- 
las convention will leave that. city, 
Thursday morning, May 16, at 8 o’clock, 
in a special train consisting of a club 
car, dining car, three twelve-section 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars and 
one eight-section Pullman sleeping and 
observation car, over the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, to run through to Dallas. 
The train will go via Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and thence by the 
Frisco line to Dallas. 

—__+ e+ _____ 
RELIEVE THE HUSBAND’S 
BURDEN 

New York, April 2, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just read the article in 
Printers’ Ink about how paper table- 
ware might be advertised. 

How about taking into account the 
modern husband, whose name is legion, 
that “does the dishes” after the evening 
meal, and who would avidly welcome 
the relief afforded by dishes that could 
be thrown away after using? 

Witiram Levy (One or THEM). 





+20 > 
E. Phillips has resigned as adver- 
tising pth san of The Craftsman, to go 
with Business in a_ similar capacity. 


Mr. riog dR will make his headquarters 
in New York. 
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GIRLS KNOW MORE THAN 
THEY GET CREDIT FOR 








THE 





Tue Motz Tire & RusBER Co. 
Axron, O., March 29, 1912. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
(Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom), ap- 
peared a criticism of a Motz tire ad, 
which in our judgment went rather 
wide of the mark. The situation criti- 
cised in it. was a young daughter ask- 
ing her father to have her new elec- 
tric equipped with Motz Cushion Tires, 
so that she and her mother might drive 
the car anywhere alone without risk of 
tire trouble. This situation was criti- 
cised for being forced, in that no young 
girl of sixteen to eighteen could be ex- 
pected to understand about motor car 
tires. 

Sancta sim licitas! Evidently the 
“Little Schoolmaster” does not have 
daughters of his own or know much 
about other people’s daughters, of that 
age. The American girl of. eighteen, or 
even sixteen, who expects her daddy to 
give her a motor car, knows all that she 
needs to know, and a good deal more, 
especially about a social convenience as 
much used by women of her class as 
an electric. 

Any woman, young or old, who has 
ridden in an electric at all, also knows 
something about tires. She has either 
had the pleasure of being stranded 
somewhere, beyond reach of immediate 
assistance, with a blown-out or punc- 
tured pneumatic, or she has frequently 
heard of such an experience, 

As far as Motz tires are concerned, 
they are seen on every street. Ninety 
per cent of electric motor car manu- 
facturers to-day are using them as 
standard equipment. If women read 

magazine advertising, and _ certainly 
Printers’ Ink and most of its readers 
believe that they do, Motz Tires must 
be as familiar as Ivory Soap. Full- 
page ads have been running both fre- 
quently and often. 

Your contributor is right about the 
“forced situation” in present-day adver- 
tising—a foolish striving after original- 
ity—but he is wrong about the Motz 
Tire advertisement in question being an 
“example.” Doubtless the Schoolmas- 
ter has a fair imagination, as he says, 
but he has not the facts. Imaginations 
—even fair imaginations—may be handi- 
capped by blinkers, and sometimes balk 
at a white piece of paper in the road. 

Tue Motz Tire & Rupser Co. 


+0 > — — 
FEWER WORDS, LESS PROSPER- 
ITY? 
NEw a 3 Spoatinc Goons ComPANy 
. R. Robinson, President, 
17 Warren Street, 
New York City, March 80, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Printers’ Ink has helped me won- 
derfully in business. It helped me 
start a business on a shoe string, and 
build it up to nearly $1,000,000 a year 
in a short time. I don’t seem to find 
time to read it all. Can’t you tell your 
stories in fewer words? 

Pawnatan R. Rosinson. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


My list of Middle West papers has in- 
creased to such an extent that I have taken 





larger offices in the Flatiron Building and 
established 


Watson’s Middle West 


Newspaper Bureau 


The establishment of this BUREAU has been 
contemplated for some time, and its purpose will be 
the intelligent promotion of newspaper publicity 
in this the most valuable section of the country for 
general advertisers and representing in the true 
sense the newspapers from this field. 


I have always specialized on the best dailies 
from. the middle size and smaller cities, and shall 
continue to do so for I know them to be the best 
advertising mediums. 


Publishers in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin will do well to write me immediately 
for I have the only definite and concrete plan ever 
offered for their representation. 


M. C. WATSON 


Flatiron Building New York City 
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THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE AGENCY 


THE MANUFACTURER WAXES COM- 
ICAL IN PICTURING AGENCY CO- 
OPERATION BEFORE AND THEN 
AFTER GETTING THE ACCOUNT — 
ANOTHER ADVERTISER CARICA- 
TURES THE AGENT WHO KNOWS 
IT ALL 


i. 
By H. H. Franklin, 


President Franklin Automobile 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. C. Lambert’s article, “The 
Advertiser Who Hobbles His 
Agent,” in the March 14 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, was a stronger in- 
dictment of advertising agents 
than of advertisers who do the 
hobbling. 

Mr. Lambert set forth clearly 
and concisely a great weakness of 
advertising agencies, viz., doing 
business by correspondence. 

Mr. Lambert tells how he went 
up to Jones’ plow factory and got 
the “facts” and then hurried back 


Com- 


to the agency’s office where copy 


experts, plan formers, advisory 
board and art managers sat ,up 
nights and produced twelve ad- 
vertisements. Then he sent the 
twelve advertisements off to 
Jones by mail, and for a solid 
year the whole agency force, ad- 
visory board and all went 
through a nerve-racking, heart- 
breaking, rash-producing experi- 
ence—by correspondence. 

If Mr. Lambert had taken the 
twelve advertisements or one of 
them right up to Mr. Jones’ fac- 
tory, and, if throughout the year 
he had handled the business face 
to face with Mr. Jones, it is 
likely his harrowing tale never 
would have been told. 

Mr. Lambert got Mr. Jones’ 
confidence by personal contact. 
In fact it appears that he swept 
Jones right off his feet. But 
after he got the confidence (and 
the contract) the personal touch 
business dwindled to a postage 
stamp. 

Mr. Lambert’s type of adver- 
tising agencies spend their effi- 
ciency in getting the client and 
it is really surprising how many 
turn out to be Jones and “men 
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of his calibre.” Up to the time 
the account is “cinched,” all the 
important men in the agency, 
even the president, have plenty 
of leisure to flirt with it. After 
that it is a postage stamp job. 

Jones is a great man during the 
“cinching” process. Everybody 
in the agency just yearns for the 
opportunity to camp in his fac- 
tory and study his proposition. 
Indeed they think so much of 
Jones and the possibilities in his 
proposition that they hope noth- 
ing else will ever require their 
attention during all their lives. 
But after the deal is closed and 
the first investigation made every- 
body, including Jones, cools off. 
Then it is the typewriter and the 
postage stamp. 

The big men of the agency who 
were going to spend days every 
month at the factory digging into 
the proposition and basking in 
the brightness of Jones’ wonder- 
ful mind, fail to bask, except by 
mail. Busy “cinching” other ac- 
counts probably. 


sb 
By Dr. Berthold A. Baer. 


“Here you got the essence, the 
meat and the kernel, and now sit 
down and be good.” 

Thus sayeth your correspon- 
dent No. 11 of Printers’ INK. 

“The advertiser who_ hobbles 
his agents is by no means an ex- 
tinct species.’ 

True. 

Now let us go to the other side 
of the fence and take a peep 
through the knot-hole. 

And there sits “the agent who 
hobbles the advertiser.” 

He is strictly a “professional 
man.” He does not care for the 
‘commission;” for the paltry 
fifteen per cent. Aye, the gray- 
matter propounded on stupid ad- 
vertisers cannot be measured by 
a mere commisson. The 
ass” should invite the be-hobbled 
agent to his sanctum sanctorum, 
open his strong-box, light a 
match for an “Andrew Carnegie” 
and peg the much-maligned agent 
to help himself. 

But, alas and also alack, he 
doesn’t! 
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Has Your Product a 
Broad Human Appeal? 


Feature it in 


Che. 
American 


Leader 


—the one periodical in America that 
reaches in Englsh the people who are 
most influential in shaping the buying 
habits of Twenty Million foreign-lan- 
guage Americans, representing 29 
Nationalities. 


Advertising space in the “American 
Leader” is strictly limited. Large national 
advertisers have already reserved most of it. 
You will do well to send for rate card and 
sample copy today. 


THE “AMERICAN LEADER” 


702-5 World Building 
NEW YORK 


(The ‘‘American Leader’ is the official organ of the American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign-Language Newspapers and is published by them. 
Its province is everything that can help the immigrant to become a 
useful American citizen. Its contributors are the leaders in this con- 
structive work—both native and foreign born. Issued twice a month— 
subscription, $2.00 a year.) 




















We spend $935,- 
000,000 a Year 
for Children’s 
Clothes. 


Our children’s clothes 
cost over twice as much as 
their schooling. The cloth- 
ing costs $935,000,000 year- 
ly—the schooling $400,000,- 
ooo. You cannot disregard 
the significance of this 
startling fact—surely this is 
a profitable field, for manu- 
facturers of clothing. But 
you could make it more 
profitable by telling the boy 
himself—through his maga- 
zine—about your product. 
Fifty thousand boys—be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 
18—90% of whom have not 
yet decided in favor of any 
particular brand of goods, 
can be effectively reached 
through the columns of 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Can you afford to lose this 
opportunity of securing the 
initial impression? 

Can you not realize the dis- 
tinct advantage such a_ start 
gives you over your competitors? 
Do you not also see the double 
effectiveness in reaching the fu- 
ture consumer as well as the 
present one? 

Let us talk this proposition 
over with you. 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 
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Yes sir, the advertiser who 
hobbles his agent is by no means 
an extinct species. 

But-I wanted to talk about the 
agent. 

Did you ever meet the agent— 
I do not refer to the “also-run” 
or “the small fry’—I mean “the 
whole cheese,” the man “who 
“knows-it-all,” the fellow who 
‘makes you feel like thirty cents” 
and tells you “after due delibera- 
tion and careful consideration” 
that you know as much about 
your own business as a “nanny- 
goat about trigonometry” or a 
“groundhog about philosophy,” 
but that he is willing to help you, 
if you will be kind enough to 
“first sign this paper’—it is only 
a contract to let the agent run 
your campaign and then be good. 

hen he speaks he curls his 
lips; his words are long drawn; 
he leans back in his chair; his 
finger tips touch one another; he 
is always positive and assumes 
authoritative knowledge. 

To impress you more deeply 
and to conceal the utterance of 
something astonishingly false, he 
prefaces it by stating that it is 
“an acknowledged fact.” 

You sign the contract. 

You work for hours, for days, 
for weeks, thinking out the sell- 
ing and advertising campaign. 
You hold conference atter con- 
ference with your sales-manager 
and your branch managers. Ben- 
efited by former years’ mistakes, 
you try to avoid them. 

At last you think you succeeded 
in laying out a successful cam- 
paign. 

You submit your proposition to 
the agent. “who listens to you 
attentively.” You tell him that 
“Quality” is the shibboleth, “the 
reason why,” the password. 

Weeks go by. You ask for in- 
formation; you want to know 
what’s going on. 

“We are working hard,” they 
say, “and everything is coming on 
nicely. The cuts will look fine 
and the text will bring results.” 

Finally the campaign opens. 

Where are the ads? 

At last they come. 

But again, alas and alack! The 
agent runs amuck his Shakes- 
























peare, like a wild bull in a crock- 
ery shop. His citations are clas- 
sic, his phraseology admirable. 
But, while I wanted him to talk 
quality, he is talking politics; 
while I instructed the sales force 
to base their sales on superiority 
of material and workmanship, he 
spouts about “the philosophy of 
the unknown;” while I wanted a 
“reason-why” campaign, he speaks 
about the South and balmy breezes. 

It is too late to change copy. 
The season started. The ads 
must go out. 

The campaign is a complete 
failure, notwithstanding the qual- 
ity of goods, the most efficient 
sales force and the hardest kind 
of work. 

Was it because the advertiser 
did hobble the agent? 

Another picture; another agent. 

This time an agent handles the 
campaign who co-operates with 
the management. Strange, isn’t it? 

You ask how this happened. 
Simply because the agent did not 
know it all. He was willing to 
learn. He had no business pro- 
moter, no accounting engineer 
and no expert statistician. 

He was a man who runs his 
business on business principles; 
he had the surprising faculty of 
mixing common sense with ex- 
perience; a man who was willing 
to listen and could tear in 
shreds an argument which was 
weak, and who was willing to 
drop like a hot potato a proposi- 
tion of his own, the moment you 
showed him that he was wrong. 

Result: harmonic co-operation 
between selling and advertising, 
united efforts, complete success. 

Did the advertiser hobble the 
agent? 

I just read in Printers’ INnxK, 
page 96, that “the advertiser’s 
opinion naturally carries farthest 
since he is the man who signs the 
contract.” 

Poor agent; then there is still 
a possibility that he may be hob- 
bled in the future as he has been 
hobbled in the past. 

Let’s dry our tears; the sadness 
of it all has overcome me. 

“No, no, gentle reader, this is 
not aimed at you at all. It’s the 
other fellow.” 
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The Mahin Advertis- 
ing Data Book is now 
sold only by A.C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago 








O meet the constantly 

increasing demand upon 

us for a complete, com- 
pact, up-to-date and reliable 
book of statistical data con- 
cerning advertising and mer- 
chandising problems, we have 
arranged to have the exclu- 
sive sale of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Data Book. 


This annual publication is 
now in its 12th year. It 
contains the answers to over 
100,000 questions on selling 
and advertising. It is a 
remarkable compendium of 
information concerning popu- 
lation, wealth, earnings, pro- 
duction, and all other busi- 
ness matters touching the 
daily life of this countr 
The statistics are not pt 
commercial but sociological. 
The Mahin Advertising 
Data Book is used for quick 
reference in schools of jour- 
nalism, colleges, public 
schools, etc., as well as in 
business offices. 


The Data Bock is of vest 
pocket size, printed in clear, 
legible type on very thin 
paper, bound in _ leather. 
It will resist daily use for 
years, although the book for 
each year is intended only 
for that time, all the data 
being brought down to date 
with each issue. 


The Data Book is an in- 
valuable help to the young 
man beginning his study of 
business, and to the estab- 
lished man in business. 


Succeeding numbers of the 
Data Book will carry no ad- 
vertising. 


If you have not yet se- 
cured your 1912 Data Book 
it is best to do so at once, 
as the edition is nearly ex- 
hausted, and no more can 
be printed. The price is $2, 
cash with the order, with the 
privilege of returning the 
book after ten days exami- 
nation if you are not satis- 
fied that it is what is claimed 
for it. In that case the 
money will be refunded. 


Supplied only by 


A. C. McCLURG & CO 
218 to 221 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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TO DEFINE PROPERTY 
RIGHTS IN ADVER- 
TISING IDEAS 





SUIT OF THE FOWLER-SIMPSON 
COMPANY AGAINST THE  SU- 
PERIOR UNDERWEAR COMPANY FOR 
WRONGFUL USE OF DESIGNS—THE 
LEGAL DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION 
MAY PUT A STOP TO THE PRAC- 
TICE OF SWIPING—A TEST CASE 
TO ESTABLISH A PRECEDENT 





The Fowler-Simpson Company, 
advertising agents of Cleveland, 
O., have brought suit against the 
Superior Underwear Company of 
Piqua, O., for converting to their 
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SKETCH SUBMITTED BY THE FOWLER-SIMP- 

SON COMPANY TO SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR 

COMPANY FOR A FULL PAGE BACKED BY 
TWO QUARTERS 





own use drawings and_ ideas 
which were the property of the 
Fowler-Simpson Company. The 
suit has been brought in the 
Municipal Court at Cleveland, 
and $2,500 damages are asked. 
In effect this action will 
amount to a test case to deter- 
mine the property rights, if any, 
of the originator of advertising 
designs or ideas which may be 
appropriated by another. Adver- 
tising men, whether agents or 
principals, have a particular in- 
terest in its outcome. 
The facts alleged by the Fow- 
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ler-Simpson Company are the 
following : 

In the fall of 1910, the Fowler- 
Simpson Company, through a 
solicitor, one James E. Bryan, 
solicited the account of the Su- 
perior Underwear Company, and 
was encouraged to the extent of 
preparing plans, drawings and 
ideas which were submitted. One 
of the submitted designs is re- 
produced herewith. Mr. Bryan 
reported, as a reason for not 
closing the account, that the Su- 
perior Underwear Company had 
heard that there was to be a 
change in the personnel of the 
Fowler-Simpson Company, and 
would not definitely place the ac- 


MAKING MERCHANTS 
re oe 





SKETCH FOR IDEA OF USING TWO QUARTER- 
PAGES BACKING A FULL PAGE-——-AN IDEA 
WHICH THE FOWLER-SIMPSON COMPANY 
BELIEVES TO BE ABSOLUTEY UNIQUE AND 
ORIGINAL 


count until the agency’s internal 
affairs were settled. 

In the spring of 1911, Mr. 
Bryan left the employ of the 
Fowler-Simpson Company and 
joined the organization of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. In 
the issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for October 7, 1911, 
the page-and-a-half spread which 
is reproduced herewith appeared. 
In the following issues of the 
Post and Collier's, the same de- 
signs were used, in spaces vary- 
ing from a quarter page to a 
page and a half. 
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The American Multigraph Sales Co , 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gent lemen: - 








This is to notify you that we will not again accept an in- 
sert such as the one you have in the March l4th issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK Enclosed please find copy of our new reg 
ulations governing the use of inserts which become effective 
to-day. 


Our objection to your insert is not based on any lack of 
typographical or mechanical excellence - in fact, it is just 
the other way around. Your insert is so striking as to 
completely “own the paper", and this, we feel, is an injustice 
to our other advertisers. In passing, I must express as- 
tonishment at the wonderfully effective work produced by 

the Multigraph, and I believe its possibilities are far from 
being realized by advertising men generally 


I trust you will not view our new regulations as being in 
any sense “in restraint of trade", but rather for the pur- 
pose of insuring free competition. 


Very truly yours, 





PRINTERS' INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
(Signed) John Irving Romer, 
President 


JIR-SMB 





What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 


Check them on this slip and 

enclose it with your request for 

“1 t}| information, written on your bus1- 

OU can get that same striking '| ness’ stationery. We'll show you 
. ° di what others are doing. 

attention-value In your irect AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 

SALES CO 


mail advertising oe 1820 E. Fortieth St., Cleveland 
By doing your own printing on | printing: 

















the Multigraph. —jBooklets 
And while you’re getting atten- | |——|Envelope-Stuftere 
tion-value you can save 25% to 75% —[Pealers’ Imprints 
of your printing-cost. Ee pe 
Write today. Use the coupon. — Bill- Heads : and Statements 
~_ Receipts, , etc. 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH |—'Envelopes 
SALES CO. Typewriting: 
Executive Office 1820 E. 40th St. (2 4c weuiar Letters 
*“Erenches | in Sixty Cities leveland ae 
Look in Your TelephoneDirectory es | | — ae 
E Representatives: The International eports 
 Maltigraph Co., 59 Holborn Viaduct, 2 
ndon, Eng.; Berlin W-8 Krau- | Inside System-Forms 








senstr. 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 
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Investigation showed that the 
business was placed through the 
Cincinnati office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

All efforts to obtain any in- 
formation from the Superior 
Underwear Company direct were 
ignored, until the Fowler-Simp- 
son Company’s attorney advised 
them that suit would be brought 
unless some explanation were 
forthcoming. He was then re- 
ferred by them to Mr. Bryan, 
who disclaimed all knowledge of 
the transaction. Since the Fow- 
ler-Simpson Company was unable 
to get any further saformation, 


a 


FULL PAGE AS IT APPEARED IN THE “‘SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST,” OCTOBER 14, 1911 


suit was brought under the law 
of conversion of the tools of 
trade, in the Municipal Court at 
Cleveland. The amount of dam- 
ages—$2,500—asked for does not 
represent the actual damages in- 


curred, but is the maximum 
which can be sued for in the 
Municipal Court, which was 
chosen because it has been re- 
cently established and its dockets 
are not crowded. It is desired 
rather to defend a principle and 
establish a precedent than to ob- 
tain monetary damages. 

The outcome of this suit should 
be of great interest, not only to 
advertising agencies which may 
become the victims of unscrupu- 
lous employes, but to adver- 
tisers who may unwittingly pur- 


chase advertising ideas from those 
who have no moral or legal right 
to seli theme 


a ad 


LECTURES IN BUSINESS 
EFFICIENCY 


Twenty efficiency experts, who have 
wide experience in this line, will lec- 
ture in a course on Business Efficiency, 
at West Side Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Fifty-seventh street and 
Eighth avenue, New York. The class 
will meet every Friday night for ten 
weeks. The first meeting was held 
March 22. There will be two lectures 
each night by efficiency experts. 

J. George Frederick is the director of 
the series. 

The speakers and subjects are: Her- 


YES SATURDAY BYEHING POST 








TWO QUARTER-PAGES BACKING FULL PAGE 
IN THE “POST,” OCTOBER 14, 1911. 


bert M. Casson, with the H. K. 
Cann Advertising Agency; H. 
Cormack, editor; Dr. H. L. Holling- 
worth, of Columbia University; Harry 
Kerr, manager trade record department, 
Du Pont Powder Company; Carl H 
Fast; Horatio W. Dresser, author of 
“Human Efficiency”; Col. Charles 
Arthur Carlisle, executive board, Stude- 
baker Corporation; F. A. Cleveland, 
chairman, President Taft’s Commis- 
sion on aes 4 and Efficiency; F. J. 
Raymond \ of — Marsh & Co.; 
William V. horne, purchasing agent 
of the Harriman Lines; Gersham Smith, 
formerly auditor of the Carnegie Steel 
Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertis- 
ing manager, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company; W. A. McFadden, effi- 
ciency engineer; J. George Frederick; 
Hamilton Church, consulting en- 
ineer; H. F. J. Porter, secretary of 
meritan Society of Promoting Effi- 
ciency; allews, industrial en- 
gineer; F. H. Davis, advertising depart- 
ment, General Electric Company; P. V. 
Bunn, John Wanamaker’s. 
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THE BENIGHTED 
CLOTHIER 


Micuaets, Stern & Co. 
Manufacturing Clothiers. 
Rocuester, N. Y., March 28, 1912. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a matter which you might be in- 
terested in—how some retailers regard 
manufacturer’s advertising—we quote 
the following verbatim: 

“Dear Sirs:—Referring to yours of 
the 28rd inst. in regard to advertising— 
we suppose you will be glad to hear 
from your trade as to what they think 
of your campaign. With us we would 
a good deal rather have you put all the 
value you can into your merchandise 
instead of advertising. Your line looked 
to us for next fall as though you had 
charged about 50 cents a suit more to 
a Bw the advertising.” 

hat think you of such ideas in the 
twentieth century? 
MicuaeEts, STERN & Co. 


The best answer to a question 
like that, in Printers’ INxK’s opin- 
ion, is to ask the dealer why he 
doesn’t stop spending his money 
for advertising in his local papers, 
and reduce his prices to corre- 
spond with the saving (?). The 
money he would save (?) 
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customers in increased _ val- 
ues, and he would build up his 
trade because he gave more for 
the money. He would probably 
assert “that’s different,’ and it is 
up to the national advertiser to 
show him that it is not different. 

A course of instruction of the 
house salesmen in the nature and 
purpose of advertising might help 
remove this condition, which is 
not so rare as it ought to be.) A 
good many salesmen feel that it 
is their business to sell the goods, 
and the advertising man’s business 
to advertise. The salesman knows 
that the advertising costs money, 
and that it sells goods, but he 
does not understand how the 
spending of that money and the 
consequent sale of those goods 
result in the production of 
more goods at less cost. Since 
he does not understand it, he can- 
not explain it to others. There is 
plenty of opportunity for the edu- 
cation of retailer and salesman in 
the utility of advertising —[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


could then be given to his 











Think It Over 


The sale of a controlling interest in Ep1ror and PUBLISHER 
by Mr. J. B. SHALE, its founder and principal owner to 
James W. Brown, former General Manager of FourtH 
EstaTE is announced in the current issue of Epitor and 
PUBLISHER. 

These negotiations were conducted through 


Harwell, Cannon & McCarthy 


The fact that the principals in this transaction, men who 
have long been engaged in making the leading trade publi- 
cations for the newspaper proprietors of the country, real- 
ized the advantage of the services of Newpaper Brokers in 
the transaction, is significant. 

The further fact that these principals, whose names are 
familiar to nearly every editor and publisher in the United 
States, negotiated through our organization, proves con- 
clusively their estimate of the value of the services of this 
particular firm of Brokers. 


Harwell, Cannon & McCarthy 
Brokers in Newspaper and Magazine properties that are not “hawked”’ 


SUITE 1168, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 1912 CONVENTION AND 
THE ADVERTISING 
AGENT 


GREAT NEED FOR BETTER GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF CONDITIONS THE 
COUNTRY OVER—-EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO LEARN ONE LESSON BY 
TRIP TO DALLAS IN MAY 


By S. E. Leith. 
II 

What has Texas to do with 
the advertising agent? Is there 
one who is not trying to sell 
some of his client’s space in Texas 
papers? What do they know 
about the articles they are ad- 
vising ? 

In the thirty-two years that Col. 
Holland has published his two 











GASTON AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH—ONE 
OF THE TEN OR MORE AT WHICH AD- 
VERTISING MEN WILL SPEAK, SUNDAY 
MORNING, MAY 19, THE OPENING DAY 
OF THE CONVENTION 


great papers in Texas, not a 
dozen Eastern agency men have 
visited his office. Think of it, 
and let me tell you, no wide-awake 
advertising man goes to Texas 
who does not visit Col. Holland. 
Excepting by hearsay what can 
these agents know—how can they 
advise intelligently ? 

To my mind one of the weakest 
points in the agency service to-day 
is that they know so little of the 
country from personal observa- 
tion. No matter how good a 
reader you may be, or how good 
a listener, you can’t keep pace 
with or appreciate the changes 
and development of this great em- 


. 


pire unless you travel and learn 
by personal observation. Could 
all the conversation or all the 
books ever printed convey an ade- 
quate picture showing the develop- 
ment of New York to the man 
who had not seen it for twenty 
years? All things being properly 
considered, Texas in the last 
twenty years has developed more 
rapidly than New York. 

Ts it not up.to these agency 
men, these advisers, these adver- 
tising counsels; these doctors of 
business development, these plan 
and scope men, to know some- 
thing more about actual condi- 
tions in so tremendous a terri- 
tory? Gentlemen of the agency 
class, believe me, the day is not 
far distant when the advertiser 
will demand that you have this 
knowledge of territorial business 
conditions; that you know from 
personal observation whether or 
not the publisher has the mechan- 
ical means of producing the paper 
he claims; that you know whether 
or not there is a merchant in the 
town worthy of credit and capable 
of handling his goods; that you 
know whether or not there are 
the transportaticn facilities neces- 
sary to get his goods to this mer- 
chant; that you know whether the 
goods are suitable to the climatic 
conditions, and that you know the 
season or month during which he 
can most profitably advertise. 
Stop your guess work, get the 
facts by making a personal visit. 

a Oh 
WILLARD EVERETT WITH JULIUS 
MATHEWS 

Willard Everett is now associated 
with the home office of The Julius 
Mathews Special Agency, Boston. He 
will be in charge of a special depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Everett was for some years ad- 
vertising manager for the C. I. Hood 
Company, and later with the H. O. 
Company. 

He has also served in an executive 
canacitvy with the James T. Wetherald 
Advertising Agency and The George 
3atten Co. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
was established in 1894 and in its New 
England Newspaper Department, cares 
for the foreign advertising of a list of 
leading New England daily newspapers 
aggregating 362.000 daily circulation. 

Tae Julius Mathews Special Agency 
is the largest institution of its kind in 
New England and Mr. Everett will 
prove a valuable addition to its forces. 
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Building an Advertising Account 


N our twenty years’ 

life, the thing in 
which we take the great- 
est pride is the record of 
those accounts that started 
with small resources and 
correspondingly small 
advertising appropria- 
tion, and have grown and 
developed until they are 
today doing business 
amounting to millions. 


There is a number of 
such accounts on our 
books. 


It has always been the 
aim of this company to 
build advertising ac- 
counts, not to “handle” 
them. We are more in- 
terested in advertising ac- 
counts that show possi- 
bilities of growth than in 
those carrying large in- 
itial appropriations. 

If you have a small 
business selling a reliable 
product and would like to 
see it grow, if you are 


George 


381 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Batten 


willing to accept sugges- 
tions as to the best meth- 
ods of selling, distribu- 
tion, etc.; in short, if you 
want to lay a- sound 
foundation for a prosper- 
ous business, we would 
like to demonstrate how 
our service can be an aid 
to you. 


If you are a manufac- 
turer with large re- 
sources and have been 
frightened by bold claims 
and extravagant prom- 
ises that are sometimes 
called ‘‘advertising 
plans,” you may be sur- 
prised to learn on what 
conservative business 
lines your commodities 
may be advertised. 


We have never advised 
a client to rush head-long 
into an extensive and ex- 
pensive advertising cam- 
paign, without first mak- 
ing sure of the founda- 
tion. 


Company 
511 Tremont Building 
BOSTON 
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Perhaps YOU 


can use this 
man—— 


He is an advertising man with 
a wide and varied experience 
that extends beyond the mere 
preparation of plans and copy— 
He can point to a number of 
successes among things to eat— 
to wear—luxuries and necessi- 
ties— 

He has the knack of producing 
results—the faculty of putting 
the goods and the consumer de- 
mand for them into the dealer’s 
store at the same time. 

His knowledge of printing from 
an advertising standpoint is sec- 
ond to none— 

And he has an almost unlimited 
capacity for work— 

In fact, he is a SALES man of 
the first water. 

In his early thirties, married, 
and with twelve years advertis- 
ing and _ selling experience 
founded on a 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
business training. 

A Philadelphian by adoption now 
—but with no objection to a 
change of habitat. 

He can furnish exceptional ref- 
erences and while not a low 
priced man he is apt to earn 
what he gets. 

If you think that you can use 
such a man in your business— 
at a salary of not less than 
$5,000 a year—write for his full 
history—and, if you will, at the 
same time, outline your needs 
he will tell you whether he has 
any qualifications that tend to 
make him peculiarly fitted for 
the % ob.” 


K. C. B. 
Care of The Gray Advertising System 
Weightman Building 
Philadelphia 

















THE LEAGUE’S RECEPTION TO 
PRESIDENT COLEMAN 


The April meeting of the New York 
Advertising Men’s League took the form 
of a reception to President George W. 
Coleman, president of the A. A. C. of 
A., in addition to the regular pro- 
gramme. Some 160 men were present, 
including representatives of other New 
York organizations more or less _di- 
rectly interested in advertising. Mr. 
Coleman gave an address dealing with 
the progress of the club movement, 
and its possibilities for the future. He 
closed with a brief description of the 
preparations which Dallas is making for 
the convention, and some reasons why 
every advertising man should plan to 
attend. 

The regular topic of discussion for 
the evening was “the law of adver- 
tising.’ Clowry Chapman, permanent 
counsel of the league, introduced the 
subject briefly, and was followed by 
James DeWitt Andrews, author of 
“Andrew’s American Law,” who spoke 
on the law of contracts in its relation 
to advertising. James L. Steuart, of 
Steuart & Steuart, discussed good will 
in its business and legal aspects, and 
told how the legal profession was en- 
deavoring to bring the courts to recog- 
nize good will as property, and to pro- 
tect it as such. arry Nims, prob- 
ably the leading authority on the sub- 


| ject, described ‘‘unfair competition” in 


its relations to good will and_trade- 
mark rights, and pointed out the op- 


| portunity which is presented to adver- 


tising men to aid in the development 
of a higher business morality. 
a rs 


ANOTHER “DON’T” 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

The subjunctive mood may be all 
very well and your treatise of its uses, 
in current issues of PrinTErs’ INK, is 
more than interesting. 

But what do your grammatical read- 
ers think of the smiling gentleman, 
who in the Baltimore Club Whiskey 
ads now gracing the subway, speaks 
of the brand thusly: 

“We've known each other for 
forty years and it don’t seem a day 
too long.” 

Shall we call this ‘reminiscent mood’’ 
—and forgive him? Do the peculiar 
memories connected with “the bottle” 
cloud out his respect for grammar? 
He hardly looks it. 

ArtHurR E. FarwELt. 
Peet an 


NEWMYER ELECTED DIRECTOR 
NEW ORLEANS “ITEM.” 


Arthur G, Newmyer, business man- 
ager of the New Orleans Item, has re- 
cently been elected a director in The 
Item Company, Limited. Mr. New- 
myer was formerly manager of foreign 
advertising for the Munsey newspapers 


| and during the two years he held that 


position the foreign business in the 
pape.'s increased sixt 7 -two per cent. He 
oy from the Munsey Company in 
1911 to engage in special newspaper in- 
vestigating work and joined the Item 
force in September, 1911. 
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DR. ISAAC K. FUNK DEAD 


Dr, Isaac K. Funk, founder and 
resident of the -aovsarom | firm ‘of 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
died at his home at Montclair, N. J., 

April 4, in his seventy-third year. e 
suffered an attack of acute indigestion 
about two weeks ago and failed to rally. 


QUESTION OF VALUES 


The late Marshall Field stopped one, 
of the smallest cash boys in his store 
and _ said: 

“My boy, how much do they pay 

ou?” 

“Four dollars a week, sir,” replied 
the boy. 

“That is more than twice as much 


Dr. Funk was editor-in-chief of the 
Standard Dictionary. He founded the 
Literary Digest in 1889, and once pub- 
lished The Voice. 


as I got when I was your age.” 
“Well,” said the boy, “perhaps nan 

were not worth so much to your firm 

as I am to mine.”—Farm and Fireside. 


The INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


The most beautiful magazine published 
in America, with the “largest $5-a year 








monthly circulationvin thejworld. 
COATED-PAPER-NEXT-TO-READING: 


JOFIN TANE CO. NEW YORK 


$120-A-PAGE 





Trade Mark 
64 Years Old 


Do you recall it? It was 
freely advertised 50 years | 
| ago, and it has been advertised 
lj Continuously in the. leading magazines for 
I], the past 25 years. It is the famous trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


| This is the quality-stamp which appears on the 
i world’s standard of silver plate. 

| If you were writing about trade marks, or asked 

| regarding the merits of various brands of silver 
i} plate, wouldn’t you think an article produced since 
/ 1847 and advertised for over 50 years worth 
| Suggesting ? 
|| MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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VALIDITY OF ADVERTIS- 
ING CONTRACTS UP- 
HELD 


NEW JERSEY DECISION HOLDS THAT 
“SHORT RATE CLAUSE” GIVES NO 
LIBERTY TO CANCEL THE CON- 
TRACT UNLESS PUBLISHER AGREES 
—ADVERTISER MUST PROVE THAT 
PUBLISHER COULD HAVE FILLED 
THE SPACE WITH OTHER BUSI- 
NESS OR PAY FOR IT HIMSELF— 
SAME RULE OF DAMAGES APPLIES 
AS IN CONTRACTS OF EMPLOY- 
MENT 


A question which has vexed 
publishers more than a little is 
that of the validity of advertising 
contracts, especially those in 
which there is a clause which 
reads, more or less specifically, 
thus: “The rate depends upon 
the number of’ insertions con- 
tracted for in advance, and to be 
used within twelve months or 
less. If the full number of issues 
are not used within one year, the 
advertiser agrees to pay the 


higher rate, as per schedule which 


is a part of this contract.” It has 
been pretty generally assumed 
that the existence of such a clause 
gave the advertiser the right to 
discontinue the use of the space 
at any time, upon payment at 
the card rate for the amount of 
space actually used. 

A decision of the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals, in 
McDermott vs. The DeMeridor 
Company, handed down on 
March 4, takes the opposite view 
and holds that the short rate 
clause is operative only in case 
both parties to the contract agree 
to a discontinuance of the adver- 
tising, and should not be con- 
strued as meaning that the ad- 
vertiser has a right to relieve 
himself of the contract obliga- 
tions at any time, merely by pay- 
ment of the short rate. 

The DeMeridor case has been 
in litigation for three years, and 
every point has been vigorously 
contested. The defendant being 
a New Jersey corporation, the 
suit was brought in that state, 
and in every court the plaintiff 
received a favorable decision. 


INK 


The DeMeridor Company made 
a contract with D. O. Haynes & 
Co., assignors of the plaintiff, for 
advertising in a space on the 
cover of The Pharmaceutical Era 
for fifteen months, beginning Oc- 
tober 23, 1908. The contract 
guaranteed the circulation of the 
publication, contained the “short 
rate clause,” and the additional 
clause that “cover spaces and spe- 
cial locations are at special rates, 
and not quoted above” (in the 
regular rate card in the body of 
the contract). 

On November 7, the. DeMeri- 
dor Company requested that the 
advertisement be discontinued for 
a while in order to permit special 
copy to be prepared. The pub- 
lisher ignored the request, where- 
upon the advertiser wrote cancel- 
ling the contract. The publisher, 
however, relying upon the clause 
governing cover spaces, continued 
to run the ad, and after several 
insertions brought suit for the 
full contract price for the num- 
ber of insertions up to the time 
the suit should be decided. 

The advertiser upon the trial 
of the action raised the question 
of the circulation of the periodi- 
cal, contending that what was 
meant was a bona-fide paid-up 
subscription list of the number 
guaranteed. The _ publishers 
proved the circulation by show- 
ing the payment of its printer’s 
bills for printing, binding and 
mailing its publication, and the 
ome of the weigher at the 

New York Post Office, certifying 
the receipt of second-class mat- 
ter for mailing, which amounted 
to more than the represented 
number of copies circulated. The 
court held incidentally that it was 
not necessary for the publishers 
to prove that it had bona-fide 
paid-up subscribers equivalent to 
the circulation guaranteed, and 
that so long as it was proven that 
the magazine circulated the quan- 
tity guaranteed, this was suffi- 
cient. 

The advertiser further con- 
tended on the trial that it had 
the right at any time to cancel 
the contract, and also that even 
if it did not have such a right, 
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Let Us Make Your 


Canadian Advertising 
Plates 


Don’t “Carry coals to Newcastle.” We make electro- 
types, stereotypes and mats of the very highest ‘printing 
quality and arantee as rapid service as you can get 
anywhere. aving your Canadian plates made in Canada 
saves 1%4c. per square inch duty—which is a mighty large 
percentage on first cost. 

We will ship for you if you instruct us to do so. 
Prices on request. 

We will be glad to refer you to any of our customers, 
such oA: J. Gibbons, Limited, Toronto and Montreal; 
A. McKim, Limited, Montreal and Toronto; Des- 
barats Advertising Agency, Montreal and Toronto; 
Canadian Advertising Agency, Montreal; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., SMautres!: Semi-ready, Limited, Montreal; 
Martin-Senour Co., Limited, Montreal; Bell Telephone Co, 
of Canada, Montreal; N. K. Fairbank, and others. 


Rapid Electrotype Co. of Canada 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 




















ENTHUSIASM 


Over his proposition, says Thomas Balmer, is the 
quality necessary in every advertising solicitor to help 
him sell his space to logical advertisers. Enthusiasm 


QUALITY 


and proof of the purchasing power of TOWN AND 
COUNTRY’S readers is so unbounded in its ad- 
vertising solicitors that we increased the advertising 
from 480,504 lines in 1910 to 630,366 lines in IQII. 
Let TOWN AND COUNTRY carry your message 
to homes of quality. 


Advertising Department 


TOWN & COUNTRY, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“The Texan" in the Ozarks 
You will be going 
to Dallas in May 


Your stay in Dallas will be one 
of continuous interest. 


Why not make the trip to Dallas 
also of interest? There are sev- 
eral good routes to Dallas, but 
only one scenic route—the Frisco. 
From St. Louis almost to Dallas 
there is scarcely a mile that does 
not present a picture of scenic 
beauty, for the Frisco travels to 
Texas through the beautiful 
Ozark mountains for more than 
400 miles, 

The Frisco operates two fast trains 
daily from St. Louis to Dallas—‘‘The 
Texas Limited” and “The Texan,” and 
one train, “The Hustler,” from Kansas 
oy to Texas. These trains are splen- 
didly equipped with electric-lighted all- 
steel coaches and chair cars; Fred 
Harvey diners, and electric-lighted Pull- 
mans with individual berth lights, fully 
screened windows, etc. No finer trains 
or equipment anywhere. 

If you are going to attend the Adver- 
tising Men’s convention at Dallas, your 
trip via Frisco will double the pleasure 
of going. 

“A House Party to the Dallas Con- 
vention” is the title of a book which 
conclusively shows the advantages of 
going via Frisco. Let us send you a 
copy. 


A. HILTON 


General Passenger Agent 
Frisco Bldg. St. Louis 





that the publisher by reason of 
the cancellation of the contract, 
sustained nominal damages only. 

The court held that the clause 
“if the full number of issues are 
not used within one year the ad- 
vertiser agrees to pay the higher 
rate as per schedule” was intend- 
ed to operate only in case both 
of the parties to the contract 
agreed to discontinue the adver- 
tisement before the expiration of 
the year, and that it was- not 
any authority for the advertiser 
alone to discontinue and relieve 
himself from damages for breach 
of the contract, by merely paying 
the short rate. 

The opinion of the Supreme 
Court was written by Justice 
Swayze, since prominently men- 
tioned for appointment to the 
Bench of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and laid down the 
principle that the publisher was 
entitled, as damages, to recover 
the full contract price; that 
the contract was analogous to a 
contract of employment, and that 
where such a rule of damages ap- 
plied, that if the advertiser sought 
to reduce this damage, the burden 
was upon it to prove that the pub- 
lisher could have filled the space 
during the unexpired term of 
the contract with some other ad- 
vertisement. 

The highest court of the State 
of New York has laid down ap- 
proximately the same principle, 
in the case of Ware Bros. Co. 
vs. Cortland, which may be found 
on page 439 of volume 192 of the 
New York Court of Appeals Re- 
ports. 


A MERE DETAIL 
Business offices are gradually coming 
to realize that the question of efficiency 
is one of morals as well as of methods. 
In a big Western city there is framed 
and hung cn an office wall the follow- 
ing: 
O! That’s a Mere Detail, But— 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
and so the old nursery rhyme runs on 
to the end. Few read it without bring- 
ing home to themselves the fundamen- 
tal fact that regard for details is es- 
sential to conscientious work and ef- 
fective service. Business whether big 
or little, is coming back to the funda- 
mentals which our grandmothers taught 
us and which prosperity has caused 
us to forget—Wali Street Journal. 
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This Guaranteed 
Fountain PenFree 


HALL WITH CANADIAN CLUBS 


S. Roland Hall made a short journey 
to Canada last week to speak before 
some of the newly-organized ad clubs 
there. 

With W. A. Lydiatt, president of the 

Canadian division of the Associated Ad 
Clubs, he addressed a gathering of 
nearly sixty merchants and manufac- 
turers at elland on March 27. The 
same night he gave his talk on “Con- 
centrated Advertising” before the mem- 
bers of the Hamilton Ad Club and 
overnight journeyed to Ottawa, where 
the next day noon he addressed one of 
the most interesting and best-attended 
mactings the Ottawa Ad Club has yet 
eld. 
After his address in Ottawa Presi- 
dent McClenaghan remarked that Mr. 
Hali’s talk was easily worth a year’s 
membership fee. 

The ad club movement in Canada is 
going ahead in a most encouraging way 
under the leadership of President Lydi- 
att and clubs have already been organ- 
ized in Ottawa, Peterboro, Hamilton 
and Brantford, and the organization of 
other clubs will be completed within the 
next week or two in Welland, St. 
Catharines, Woodstock and Stratford. 


THE SIZE OF 


the house-organ of R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Silversmiths, 


size,—44%4 x 6 inches—and announces 

that it will appear henceforth as a 

“standard magazine” size publication. 
The Wallace has been one of the 


most unique and crisp of house pub | 


lications. Its small size was adopted 
in order to_render it a pocket-piece, so 
to speak. But the desirability of run- 


ning larger cuts and more of them | 
. The Wallace has | 
its distinctive shape since | 


governed the change. 
maintained its 
it was begun in 1905. 


a 
ARTHUR CAPPER ADDS A PAPER 


On March 31, Arthur Capper pur- 
chased the Oklahoma Farmer, Guthrie, 
kla. M. L. Crowther, recently pub- 


lisher of Public Opinion at Osage City, | 
rought | 


Kan., a young man who was 
up in the newspaper-way he should go 
on the Topeka Capital, will be general 
manager. The office of publication will 
remain in Guthrie. 
Mr. Capper four 
farm 


distinctively 


Missouri Ruralist and Oklahoma Farmer 


in addition to his national monthly, the | 


Missouri Valley Farmer. 
———+o->—____—_ 
NEWSPAPER MEN TO DINE 
The fourth annual 


Wednesday evening, April 24, at seven 


o’clock, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, | 
The price of tickets will | 
The dinner committee | 


New York. 
be $7.00 each. 
is: W. J. Pattison, New York Evening 
Post, chairman; E. G. Martin, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; Victor F. Ridder, New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung; John B. Wood- 
ward, special representative. 





A HOUSE-ORGAN |! 
In its March number The Wallace, | 


| Wallingford, | 
Conn., prints a valedictory to its old | 


This purchase gives | 
state | 
apers: Farmers’ Mail and Breeze | 
for ansas, Nebraska Farm Journal, | 


I dinner of the | 
velly Newspaper Club will be held on | 
n 


with a plan for in- 
creasing your busi- 
ness. that will, 
daily, forcibly 
impress your 


It is of 

course 

abso- 

lutely 

necessary 

when giv- 

ing any- 

thing spe- 

cial toa buy- 

er, to give 

him the best 

obtainable, 

and that is 

what you do 

when you give 

the DIAMOND 

POINT FOUN- 

TAIN PEN with 

your name on it. 

We sell these pens 

to you imprinted in 

gold, or any other 

color, in lots of from 100 
upwards at 


10c. to $5 each 


It will be distinctly profit- 

able to you and will enable 

you to obtaina Fountain 

Pen FREE, if you will detach 

the coupon below, sign it 

with your name and address, 

paste it in the center of your 

letterhead, and mail it to us 
today. 


DIAMOND POINT PEN CO. 


Manufacturers of More Fountain Pens 
than any other concern in the world. 


39b to 47 W. 19th St., New York City 


trd¢demark or 
your name 
on the man 
who. signs 
the orders 


ww ee 
1 DIAMOND POINT PEN CO. | 
] 39b to 47 West 19th 8t., New York City | 


Our business is: 


eee meee ease eee eeeeereseseresese 


Signing this coupon puts me uuder no obliga- 
tion to buy pens from you. I will consider the 
proposition for the use of Diamond Point 
Fountain Pens for advertising purposes apon 
receipt of same with sample pen which you 
offer FREE. 


Give Price on 

(quantity) @ 

Firm Name ........ eeeene re 
Street Address....... ae oe 
ee i 
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INDIVIDUALITY THAT 
TELLS IN FORM LET- 
TERS 


THIS VITAL SPARK IS SOMETHING 
YOU CAN’T GET BY IMITATING 
OTHERS OR BY COGITATION—HU- 
MAN INTEREST IS IN DIRECT PRO- 
PORTION TO INDIVIDUALITY 


By Jonathan John Buzzell. 


The individuality that is reflect- 
ed through the “style” of a form 
letter goes a long way toward 
interesting and convincing the 
prospect. 

No matter how cleverly worded 
the argument may be, or how 
“strong” the sales talk used, if 
there is lack of individuality there 
is lack of one of the most vital 
convincing elements. This qual- 
ity seems to be a part of the 
writer himself, modified by his 
knowledge of the subject he is 
dealing with. It is not teachable; 
neither by taking thought can 
anyone acquire any particular in- 
dividual style. To imitate is fatal. 


The man who displays the best 
style in form-letter writing is the 
man who has the best understand- 
ing of human nature in its atti- 
tude toward the proposition he is 


writing about. He must be able 
to use the right words, the right 
arguments and to clothe his 
thoughts with a pleasing style of 
language that is full of meaning 
to the person to whom it is sent. 

Some salesmen make every act 
and word reflect the character of 
their business just as accurately 
as a mirror reflects the physical 
characteristics of the man; others 
tell long stories, and “beat around 
the bush” in order to “lead up to 
the point,” and it is the same way 
with form letters. 

The business man of to-day 
doesn’t need to have his facts 
served up to him in the form 
of parables in order to _ see 
the point. Neither does he have 
the time nor the desire to listen 
to the man who introduces his 
subject by talking about some- 
thing else while he spars for an 
opening—afraid to meet his man 
squarely on the merits of the 
proposition he has to offer. 


The average business man 
wants a proposition put so that 
he can see the point of it—know 
just what it is about—and then - 
if he is interested he will take 
time to look into the details. He 
wants to know what you are 
“driving at” before he gives up 
his time to listen, and if it is the 
right subject presented in the 
proper way he is as anxious to 
listen as you are to talk. Some 
salesmen seem to radiate an at- 
mosphere of their business, they 
get at the “kernel of the nut” eas- 
ily and gracefully,and their per- 
sonality is often a stronger factor 
than any sales argument that 
could be brought to bear. Some 
writers, also, can put an individu- 
ality into their business letters 
which is a powerful factor in 
bringing the’ reader around to 
their own viewpoint, and in con- 
vincing him and stirring him to 
the point of action. 

The letter with individuality 
would in most cases, however, be 
wholly bad if carried to some 
other line or class of prospects— 
by adapting it—from that which 
furnished the original inspiration 
for writing it. 

The reason that the individual- 
ity expressed in a letter makes a 
strong appeal is that it is keyed 
to meet a ready response in the 
minds of the class to whom it is 
addressed. The man who writes 
effective letters, with an individu- 
ality that hits the mark, is the 
man who is close to his proposi- 
tion—his subject is a part of him 
and it is a pleasure to express 
himself regarding it. 

There must be facts, under- 
standing, imagination. The great- 
er the individuality there is in the 
proposition, and the man respon- 
sible for it, the more human in- 
terest there will be in the letter 
written about it. Some business 
concerns are built around the 
character of some individual, and 
the whole output has his stamp 
plainly upon it. 

A good illustration of an ex- 
treme type of the “individuality” 
letter is one whose author you 
cannot fail to recognize. It 
brought excellent results because 
it is of a kind with the goods it 
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We are proud of our printing. = It 
is something besides the mere setting of type and 
the making of impressions from it. It is our con- 
tribution to the making of advertising literature more effective. 
““A catalog to be successful from a distribution standpoint is one which 
sells goods, promotes enterprises and wins prestige, reputation and good 
will. It is the dual function of such printing to hold your present cus- 
tomers and hasten belated ones. The truly effective catalog is one in 
which the superficial physical features are harmonious and blend pleasingly 
to the eye of the class of person one desires to impress. Its character 
should create in the mind of the recipient confidence in the sender and his 
product, crystallize partly formed plans, create new wants, and compel 
favorable action, and quickly. It should be essentially adapted to its pur- 
pose to be commercially profitable to its issuer, and it is successful, from an 
advertising standpoint, if it accomplishes its purpose, even if it is not an 
ultra De Luxe ‘thing of beauty and joy forever.’ ”’ 


The above are just a few of the good thoughts embodied in ‘Some 
Notes on Catalog Making,’’ a book on the subject written by one 
of our staff who knows catalog making. 

These are too expensive for indiscriminate distribution, but you - 
may have one if you ask for it. 


| THE TROW PRESS 


201-213 East Twelfth Street, New York |i 
Telephone 1100 Orchard 














Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 











“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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It “talks turkey,” served 


offers. er 
the original 


hot with: none of 


juices and flavor lost in serving. 
Here is the letter: 
Dear Playmate in the Kindergarten of 


od: 

I am not Elijah, but I am something 
just as good. r 

I am Pericles with an Aristophanes 
twist and a Socratic mental bias gotten 
from my cosmic sleep of twenty-four 
centuries close by the dust of the gen- 
tlemen just referred to. 

I know more than Plato, Pliny, Paul, 
Socrates, Seneca, or Shakespeare, be- 
cause I live later. 

I am fifty years old and have never 
been sick a day—having never read a 
medical advertisement nor consulted a 
physician. I have not missed a meal 
except through inability of access. 

have never failed in a _ business 
venture nor had a fire. I have made 
millions for others and all I want 
for myself. 

I have been offered a salary of fifty 
thousand dollars a year if I would turn 
over to a literary syndicate all I write. 

I declined the offer because I want 
to be a farmer and write the Choice 
Stuff just for two publications—The 
Philistine and the Little Journeys— 
price Two Dollars a: year for the two 
and a Luxe Roycroft book for your- 
self, gratis. 

It’s your move! 


You will note that every para- 
graph, and every sentence except 
the last, begins with “I.” An- 
alyzed, you will see that this letter 
possesses little else than individ- 
uality; unless, perhaps, violation 
of all the rules we have had made 
for us to follow in writing our 
letters! But—and here is the nub 
of the whole matter—it got the 
business. It is very doubtful if 
any other style of letter would 
have done as well. The Fra him- 
self, however, said that he would 
not advise anyone else to follow 
this style—which proves that the 
Fra knows. It also proves that 
individuality in form’ letters is an 
asset to any business, but it must 
be something belonging to the 
business, and not something 
dragged in from the outside. In 
other words, go out and get an in- 
dividuality of your own. 

Another of these “different” let- 
ters brought a large amount of 
business for a Western farm pa- 
per. A single order amounting to 
nearly five hundred dollars was 
received from it. It is easy to see 
the personality of the man be- 
hind this letter, and we become 
convinced that he knows farming 


from a practical standpoint. Thus 
we feel sure that his paper is one 
that interests the farmer class, 
and, therefore, one in which 
the farmer places his confidence, 
which makes it a valuable adver- 
tising medium. The whole letter 
seems to swing on individuality— 
the kind that rings true. The 
letter follows: 

“Pigs is Pigs’: ' 

Some pigs “is” scrubs. Other pigs 
“is” $7.10 per cwt. 

These “other pigs’ are the kind 
grown down on the McKelvie Farms in 
Clay county. Fifty-five head of twelve- 
months-old porkers—Poland Chinas 
grown and fed upon the old McKelvie 
Homestead—sold at St. Joseph, Mo., 
recently for $22.17 per head, the price 
per hundred pounds being $7.10, which 
was the top of the market for that day. 

This is simply one instance in dozens 
of times that the Poland Chinas from 
the McKelvie farms have topped the 
market. Sam McKelvie, president, Ne- 
braska Farmer Company, is the oldest 
and most successful breeder of Poland 
China hogs in Nebraska to-day. He has 
been at it for over twenty-five years 
now, and to this day he takes as much 
pride in his farm and his live stock as 
any man ever did. 

I am telling you this because I want 
you to know that the Nebraska Farmer 
is owned and edited by farmers—actual 
farmers—pure bred farmers—farmers 
who have earned the name of toiling in 
the soil and amid the fields and. live 
stock and have made a success of it. 

You know mighty well that the farm 
paper which is thus ably edited is read 
from ‘‘kiver’” to “kiver” by the very 
best class of farmers, and they have 
confidence in its teachings, and in its 
advertisers as well. 


Another letter which was writ- 
ten by a woman and sent to wom- 
en prospects has an appeal that 
would hardly fail to meet with 
substantial response from any of 
its readers. Its success doubtless 
lay in its “woman-to-woman” 
tone. It appeals to refined femi- 
nine taste in a confidential way. 
Here is the letter: 


Dear Madam: 

Cinderella was not the only nor the 
last of her sex to win by a pretty foot. 
It’s being done every day. 

_ A beautiful, well shod foot appeals 
just as forcefully to-day as in the time 
of Cinderella. The Prince knew what 
he was about when he chose the girl 
who wore trim, pretty footwear. e 
knew that she would make him a good 
wife. And if he had known about the 
————- shoes he would have stipulated 
that she wear them. 

_Have you ever, in your mind’s eye 
pictured the style of shoe you wanted 
and the way you wanted it to look 
on your foot, and then tried to find the 
shoe to fit the picture? I’ve done it 
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Here Are The Figures Which Conclusively Prove 
How The Morgen-Journal Dominates The 
New York German Field 


First Quarter 1912 As Compared with 1911 


Morgen-Journal Gained 61,760 Lines 


Steats-Zeitung Lost 65,700 ss 
New Yorker and Revue Lost 59,257 - 


WHY THESE RESULTS? 


Because the MORGEN-JOURNAL has a greater 
circulation than that of all other New York German 
morning newspapers COMBINED. 


Because it is read by more German speaking 
people in New York City and its surrounding terri- 
tory than the COMBINED readers of all other 
New York German newspapers. 


The consequence is that advertisers get cor- 
respondingly greater results by using the MORGEN- 
JOURNAL. 


THERE ARE 200,000 STURDY, HOME-LOV- 
ING, SUCCESSFUL, LIBERAL-MONEY- 
SPENDING GERMANS IN THIS CITY 


You Must Use The 


Morgen - Journal 
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New York. 
Advertising 
Men’s Special 
Train to the 


Dallas 


Convention 


Duplicate Equipment 
of the Famous 
SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED 


Leaves New York 
Thurs., May 16 


Lv. New York 4.00 p, m.; Al- 
i 6.49 p. m.; Syracuse 9.36 
Dp Mm; Rochester 11 Pp. m.; 
Ar. Dallas Sat., May 18, 6.00 
Dp. m, 
Buffet Car, Compartment and 
Open Section Sleepers, Observa- 
tion Car and Dining Car. 
Advertisers and all others who 
are interested in advertising are 
invited to go with the New York 
delegation on this special train. 
Here is an opportunity to meet 
men worth knowing—to investigate 
the vast Texas market and its ad- 
vertising possibilities. 


The real Convention 
begins at Grand Central 


Terminal, Thursday, 
May 16, 4.00 P. M. 


For fares or other information 
consult 


W. V. Lifsey, 
G.E.P. A. 
1216 Broaway, 
New York 
or 


S. E. Leith, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK 
(ENTRAL 
LINES 


{ many a time, but when I went to the 
dealer’s and asked to try on real shoes, 
he always fell far short of the pic- 
ture. It seemed as the shoes were all 

| made for some other shaped foot. 

Since I have known about 

| shoes, I know what it is to wear a boot 
of lovely lines, one that conforms to 

| my foot, yet has the snappy, correct 

| style which so appeals to a particular 
| woman—the look which makes it a pleas- 
ure to appear in the newest walking 
costume, with a short, scant skirt. 
There is a last in every style to fit 
your foot, and a style in every last to 
fit your individuality. They have that 
made-to-order look, too. 


Copyright, 1912, by Jonathan John 
| Buzzell 
— +o >—_—__—_ 


| 1,00 CONSECUTIVE AD TALKS 


January 2, 1909, .there appeared in 
| the New York Evening Mail, the first 
| of a series of “Advertising Talks” by 
| William C. Freeman, the advertising 

manager, and consecutively thereafter 
| for 1,000 days, or three years, two 
months and twenty-six days, one of Mr. 
Freeman’s ‘“‘talks’ appeared in that 
newspaper. The last of the series ap- 
| peared March 26. The following is a 
quotation therefrom: 
| “T cannot tell how much good has 
| been accomplished by printing adver- 
| tising talks, but I have been told thou- 
| sands of times in three years, two 
| months, twenty-six days, that they have 
| been helpful and inspiring to many ad- 
| vertisers and I have received thousands 
| of letters from readers of newspapers 
| commending the work. 

“I am entirely satisfied if I have 
been helpful in establishing a higher 
standard in advertising, and if I have 
helped to create confidence in the minds 
of readers in good ecvertiane, 

“So here’s to MOR E AND® BETTER 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING! 
“Here’s to the elimination of un- 
reliable advertising! 

“Here’s to the complete triumph of 
truthful advertising!” 

r. Freeman is now concentrating 
his energies upon the establishment of 
a bureau for the development of na- 
tional advertising for daily newspapers. 


i 


BUFFALO HAS A GRIEVANCE 
COMMITTEE 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Ad Club an- 
nounces the ap ointment of a Grievance 
or Vigilance Committee consisting of 
the following: Chas. Wiers, chair- 
man; Geo. S. Hobbie, Chas. R. Ward, 
Walter F. Mullen and W. A. King. 
A statement of the “Buffalo Ad Clu 
Creed” is being sent out, with a re- 
quest for moral support of the move- 
ment on the part of business men. “The 
Buffalo Ad Club,” the statement reads, 
“has no desire to tear down, but we 
are keenly anxious to build up, and in 
accomplishing this end we recognize that 
many good roads lead to Rome. Some 
roacs, though, are better than others. 
We hope through your kind co-o»era- 
tion to get men on the right road. 
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San Francisco 


Offers $3000 


in Prizes for Research 
Work in Advertising 


The Advertising Association of San Francisco 
offers individuals or clubs 


3 Prizes of $1000 Each 


for original research work in adver- 
tising, under the direction and auspices 
of the Educational Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, the awards to be made at 
the annual Convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America 
in San Francisco--1913. 


Advertising Association 
of San Francisco 


**On the Shores of the 20th Century Ocean’’ 
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Printers’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. I. ROMER. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Generai Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopxins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers, 


Chicago Office: 1100 Boyce Bidg., GrorGE B. 
HISCHE, Manager, ‘el. Central 4340. 

New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gko. M. Konn, 
Manager. 


dssued every Thursday, Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one doliar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, tifty cents. 


jJoun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, April 11, 1912 








The guiding 
spirits in the lo- 
of Pleasing cal ad club are 


Everybody quite frequently 
in the position of the man and the 
boy with the donkey in the fable. 
Critical travelers they met in the 
road were not satisfied to let the 
man ride, or the boy ride, and at 
length when they tried to compro- 
mise by both riding, it was sug- 
gested that they ought rather to 
carry the donkey. In their well 
meaning endeavor to please every- 
body, they hoisted the beast upon 
a pole, and proceeded, each hold- 
ing an end. But when crossing a 
bridge, the donkey lost his bal- 
ance, and they lost him. 

Trying to please everybody is 
often a good way to please no- 
body, and there is nobody so ex- 
acting as the person who is get- 
ting something for nothing. The 
average ad club receives the serv- 
ices of its officers for nothing— 
yes, less than nothing often times 
—and strange as it may seem, for 
that reason seems to consider its 
officers. under an obligation to do 
exactly what each individual mem- 
ber wants done. 


The Danger 


Now, Printers’ INK is far from 
wishing to find fault. It looks at 
the ad club movement as a non- 
partisan. It thoroughly believes 
in the great possibilities for bet- 
terment which are involved in the 
movement, but it can also see 
some signs of danger’ which 
threaten to weaken the strength 
of the clubs by draining them of 
some of their strongest men. And 
the danger lies in this very temp- 
tation to try and please every- 
body. 

Speaking very generally, the 
membership of any organization 
may be divided into two groups— 
the little men and the big men; 
the weak and the strong; those 
whose time is worth little, and 
those who take jealous care of 
the minutes. The group of the 
little men is, naturally, much 
larger than the other group, and 
its numerical strength is greater. 
So the attempt to please every- 
body resolves itself into a cater- 
ing to the weaklings. It results 
most frequently in one of two 
things, a social gathering or a 
mutual admiration society. Nei- 
ther of which has a strong ap- 
peal for the man of constructive 
temperament. 

Right here let us insert, paren- 
thetically, that Printers’ INK is 
talking about a danger, not a ca- 
lamity ; a tendency, not an accom- 
plished fact. It is a possibility 
which is to be optimistically fore- 
stalled, not a circumstance for the 
hopeless regret of the pessimist. 

The man with a real message to 
deliver does not relish an atmos- 
phere of seltzer-bottle humor and 
noisy horse-play. The accompani- 
ment of cheap ragtime by a volun- 
teer chorus does not rouse his en- 
thusiasm nor his respect. Per- 
haps his high-brow notions are ° 
restrictive to the flow of young 
energy and “good spirits,” but the 
question is do we want his mes- 
sage? Many a strong advertising 
man “hasn’t time” to attend the 
meetings of his ad club, because 
he doesn’t care to spend it. watch- 
ing vaudeville stunts. 

In like manner, the men who 
have the responsibility of spend- 
ing other people’s money for ad- 
vertising, sometimes grow weary 
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of being told what a great power 
advertising really is, and what 
great men advertising men are. 
It grows tiresome, and—it doesn’t 
help solve their problems a bit. 
An evening at the theatre, or at 
home, at least serves to clear the 
brain in preparation for a new 
day. And while the little men 
will lick up flattery gladly, the big 
men will, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, be found elsewhere. 

Printers’ INK does not wish to 
be understood as condemning the 
social side of the ad club, nor as 
advocating the withholding of 
credit where it is due. The social 
side is important, in a high de- 
gree. But since it is manifestly 
impossible to please everybody, it 
might be wise to place the empha- 
sis upon the preferences of those 
who, although in the minority, 
have that to give which is worth 
having. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Overload the dealer with en- 
thusiasm and the order will take 
care of itself. 


There is one ad- 

Turning Com-vertising —man- 
plaints Into ager. in’ New 
Good- Will York City who 


welcomes a com- 


plaint from the consumer very 


warmly. He is glad to get them; 
not because they give him merely 
an understanding of the cam- 
paign defects to be overcome, but 
because of the advertising oppor- 
tunity offered him. 

Suppose Mrs. Sam _ Browne 
writes him from Buffalo or Madi- 
son, Wis. Suppose she complains 
that she asked for and could not 
get the sample from her dealer, 
as an advertisement suggested. 
Does the advertising manager try 
to mollify her by merely answer- 
ing that he is grateful to her for 
the information and that he is 
writing that dealer? He does 
not. He says that he has straight- 
ened out the matter with the deal- 
er, but will she please accept the 
package of the advertised goods 
being shipped by express prepaid? 
He conveys delicately to the ladv 
that she ranks very high in the 
company’s estimation, as an influ- 
ential factor in her community, 


‘glad to put these full-sized 


ages into her hands, 
samples. 

Of course, this advertising man 
treats in this way only such com- 
plaints as are justified. The com- 
plaints are rated in accordance 
with the probable standing of the 
persons making them. But even 
the ones deemed of least account 
are favored with a long letter, 
which as it stands to-day is of the 
“form” class, but which is won- 
derfully personal in tone, being, 
as it is, the result of several years’ 
evolution. 

It is interesting to know that 
this firm’s advertising appropria- 
tion is not fixed absolutely. The 
advertising manager may count 
upon the annual use of several 
thousand dollars to spend in plant- 
ing wherever possible these good- 
will seeds. It is random advertis- 
ing, but great, he is convinced, in 
its potention benefit. 


PrINTERS’ INK says: 

A system that won’t bend cou- 
pled with a mind that won’t 
change would ruin any business. 


_ An 
Unfettered 


The opinion of 
some advertising 
managers re- 
Advertising garding their 

Manager respective chiefs 
would not be ‘fit to print. Some 
well-intentioned men, who carry 
the advertising managership title, 
don’t stop short of pitying the 
manufacturer for the narrow un- 
derstanding of advertising that 
leads him to curb his advertising 
department. 

Many advertising managers com- 
plain because they have not been 
given their “head,” and frankly 
PrinTERS’ INK has no sympathy 
with them. It inclines to the belief, 
that the measure of restriction 
placed upon an advertising man- 
ager is, as a rule, a pretty accu- 
rate measure of just the extent 
to which that advertising manager 
has not made good. 

In several cases it has proved 
to be the case that the advertising 
manager who voiced his low es- 
teem of the manufacturer was 
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sitting at his desk evolving fine- 
spun theories of psychology, to 
foist upon a helpless sales cam- 
paign, instead of digging into all 
those practical problems whose so- 
lution would throw light upon his 
distribution and consumption. 

One shrewd advertising man- 
ager wondered why he never got 
repeat orders from dealers for 
what he thought was a nobby 
window display. He took an 
eighty-mile trip one day and vis- 
ited several dealers. He asked 
them bluntly what the matter was 
with that display. 

He found out. One dealer ex- 
pressed the opinion of others: 
“Your display is too elaborate. 
It has too much fol-de-rol in the 
trimmings. 
in the front of my windows, have 
looked that display of yours over 
and have gone away saying that 
the man who planned it was a 
real artist. Now I’m not running 
an art institute. Those ribbons 
and wreaths in the borders of 
that display attracted the people’s 
attention away from the goods. 

The advertising manager who 
proves able to find and correct 
merchandising snags, as well as to 
forestall them, won’t have time to 
do any talking about the man 
who hires him. If he did have 
the time he would discover that 
his chief was getting ready to 
give him still more rope. 

Such men as this aren’t unduly 
hampered. They are more often 
turned loose, after they have 
demonstrated themselves, and 
elected to the board of directors. 


Printers’ INK says: 
Good judgment often consists 
in knowing what things to forget. 


“My biggest 
‘é 99; 

Going Away’’ ideas come to me 

g y when I am awav 

from business,” said the general 

manager of a big manufacturing 


Ideas and 


business n New York. “When I 
have a big problem to solve I look 
up the next train to Montreal and 
get away from the ‘madding 
crowd. A trip never fails to put 
things in their right proportons.” 


People have stopped’ 
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_There is a lot of sense in that 
view. Close up against his desk, 
the busines executive does not get 
or keep the right perspective. The 
office routine, the traditional ways 
of thinking and doing things, the 
daily round of visitors with their 
limited views and oft familiar pat- 
ter of argument—all act on him 
with a numbing hypnotic power. 
He has got to be a strong man to 
break the spell and avoid being 
reduced to an automaton. 

Some strong men find a wel- 
come distraction in the theatre. 
Golf and automobiling have been 
deliverers in many cases. Any 
good hobby is worth its board 
and “keep” as a corrector of busi- 
ness vision. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: '- 

The things that happen “all of 
a sudden” are apt to last about 
the same length of time. 


About the hard- 
Getting the est thing in the 


Viewpoint world to forget 
is to forget yourself. We are so 
prone, in our writing of copy and 
in our picking out of mediums, to 
be guided by our own Ittle narrow 
point of view rather than to seek 
out the point of view of the plain 
Joneses, Smiths and Browns that 
we may be trying to do business 
with. We can take a good les- 
son here from the successful ed- 
itors who tell us that they con- 
stantly keep in their mind’s eye 
a certain type of person—an ideal 
composite type—by which they are 
guided.. “Would it strike that 
person favorably?” they ask 
themselves, and on that rests the 
decision. 

It is a good thing now and then 
to get out into the small cities 
and towns and get the points of 
view of those who do not live in 
the big places. You find out some 
interesting things. 

We are constantly in a great 
“laboratory” of human nature. 
If we are keen to see what at- 
tracts and convinces the people 
around us, we shall gradually 
build up that iudgment that en- 
ables us to go straighter to the 
mark, 
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Regular Human Beings 


Occasionally we still meet an advertiser 
who has the impression that LIFE is read 
by people who are other than regular hu- 
man beings. Three or four years ago there 
were more of such thinking advertisers than 
to-day. 


The difference in favor of LIFE’S read- 
ers compared with those of the average 
publication is their superior intellect and 
heavier purchasing power. 


LIFE’S readers have regular human 
wants and the means to supply them gener- 
ously, both necessities and luxuries. 


You advertise to sell your goods and you 
are human enough to prefer to sell them to 
the representative people of means in each 
community, knowing that such patronage 
gives your goods prestige. 


The advertiser who gives LIFE serious 


consideration invariably places it on his list. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., New York, 17 West 31st St. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Chicago, 1204 Marquette Bldg. 
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THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
COUNT IN DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


WHY CIRCULARS SHOULD NOT BE 
SENT IN ENVELOPES—-THE HARD- 
ER THE EFFORT IN _ SELECTING 
NAMES THE HIGHER THE QUAL- 
ITY OF RETURNS—A PLAN THAT 
DISTRIBUTES CATALOGUES EFFEC- 
TIVELY — FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
T. P. A. 


By W. R. Koller, 
Of Koller & Smith, Inc., (Library 
Equipment), New York. 

One thing to be avoided in di- 
rect-by-mail circularization as a 
rule is the employment of envel- 
opes for enclosing the circulars. 
The circulars that meet with the 
best success are printed on cards 
and folded in any one of the many 
catchy and attractive ways known 
to the art, and the address and 
stamp placed directly onto the 
circular in a blank space properly 
left for that purpose. The very 
effort of having to take a circular 
from an envelope often marks its 
doom, and the easier you make it 
for the addressee to get at the 
circular, the more apt he is to take 
the time to look at it. 

I never had much success in 
purchased lists, that is, lists ob- 
tained from those who make a 
business of supplying them. Yet, 
I realize the futility of always pre- 
paring one’s own lists. I have 
done it, though, many times, and 
still do it, poring laboriously over 
directories and checking off name 
by name. This is discouraging to 
quantity advertising, but it is de- 
cidedly good quality advertising, 
and the advertising bugaboo, 
“waste circulation,” is by this 
method reduced to the minimum; 
and it is surprising nowadays 
what a wide variety of class direc- 
tories may be obtained. Every 
year has a larger crop, but the 
good standbys are readily distin- 
guished by their completeness and 
superiority in the classification of 
the lines to which they cater. For 
those seeking business in the met- 
ropolitan district undoubtedly the 
best list to select from is the tele- 
phone directory. There is no du- 


plication, the street addresses are 
given, and while the objection is 
often made that you cannot tell 
the financial standing of the con- 
cerns there listed, as a rule it is 
time enough to determine the pros- 
pect’s standing when he seeks to 
do business with you. 
When I first became connected 
with the Fred Macey Company in 
Grand Rapids, which, by the way, 
was one of the first concerns to 
make a success of mail-order ad- 
vertising, I was told off to a desk 
and on opening it I saw piles and 
piles of correspondence. I had 
never before seen so many letters 
in one place outside of a letter file, 
These I was told to answer by 
form letters. Well, I scarcely 
knew the meaning of the term, 
but I was soon initiated. I was 
given a book made up of type- 
written pages containing myriads 
(I might say) of short, snappy 
sentences, covering almost every 
possible question that might be 
asked in all that host of letters, 
and also other paragraphs intend- 
ed to stimulate the interest of 
the correspondents in the line of 
goods we were endeavoring to 
sell. Many of these letters had 
been “answered” one or more 
times already, but the plan was 
to continue to “answer” them 
again and again until our persist- 
ency was rewarded by another 
missive containing the order we 
were after, or request for more 
detailed information, quotation, 
or direct statement that there 
would be no order forthcoming. 
I remember that the first day I 
answered seven letters by this 
method, but the second day the 
number reached was over a hun- 
dred, and finally it was possible to 
reach a very high figure simply 
by dictating to the stenographers 
in relays, numbers designating the 
paragraphs to be used to make up 
the letters. Record was kept on 
the face of the letters showing 
what paragraphs had previously 
been used, so as to avoid dupli- 
cation. This was form-letter work 
in earnest, and it had very good 
effect, for at that time form let- 
ters were still a novelty. It is 
certainly true that we all appre- 
ciate being remembered, and the 
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WHY did the manufacturers en- 
gaged in the Automobile industry 


increase their advertising by 


17,417 lines in 


during 1911? 


BECAUSE they are convinced that 
- Harper’s Weekly has an influence 
which is both widespread and per- 
manent among people of intelli- 
gent discrimination and wealth 


$500 a page 
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receipt of a letter expressing in- 
terest in us from a house whom 
We at one time sought informa- 
tion of is more than likely to in- 
voke a kindly feeling and often 
results profitably to the house is- 
suing the same. 

I have since laid out many a 
form-letter campaign for my cli- 
ents, and my favorite plan is to 
provide from five to a dozen form 
letters according to the uature of 
the case. These are carefully pre- 
pared with the idea of driving one 
fact home by a variety of argu- 
ments calculated to appeal to the 
prospect’s sense of logic. Care is 
taken to make each letter as short 
as possible without being curt or 
too abrupt, and with the idea that 
it is not wise to use up all the 
best ammunition on any one let- 
ter. 

These letters are produced by 
the facsimile process, each form 
bearing a different number. The 
supply of letters is kept at the of- 
fice of the facsimile producer be- 
cause I have found that he can 


make a more perfect match of 
filling in the names and addresses. 
Each day the envelopes are sent 
to the facsimile house bearing the 


addresses of the prospects to 
whom form letters are to be sent, 
and in the upper right hand cor- 
ner of the envelope (the stamp 
corner) we mark the number of 
the form letter that prospect is 
to have. This serves as a guide 
to the facsimile house, and after 
filling in the names, addresses, 
and dates, he returns the letters 
and envelopes unenclosed to the 
office for signature and mailing. 
It is advisable whenever possible 
to sign these letters by hand, as 
the effect is obviously stronger. 


THE LOOSE-LEAF CATALOGUE 


I suppose it will seem almost 
like sacrilege for me, a system 
man, to make this statement, but 
I do not think very much of the 
loose-leaf catalogue. In theory it 
is ideal, and the day may come 
when it will become an estab- 
lished utility; but my experience 
has been that the sections sent 
out from time to time by the 
house issuing the catalogue to be 
inserted in the binder are laid 
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aside for the opportunity to put 
them in the binder, which oppor- 
tunity never arrives. The result 
is that the sections are lost or 
mislaid and fail of their purpose. 
Therefore, in my opinion it is 
better in issuing sectional cata- 
logues to make the sections com- 
plete in themselves and not de- 
pendent in any way upon general 
information contained in the gen- 
eral catologue. 

Generally speaking, general cat- 
alogues should be intended for 
established customers and pros- 
pects who really could use a con- 
siderable number of the variety 
of goods shown therein. I have 
found in issuing new general cat- 
alogues that it is a good plan to 
send out postal card notices to 
customers advising them that a 
new general. catalogue has been 
issued, and will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of request, but is too valu- 
able to send out broadcast. By 
doing this the way is paved for 
some slight recognition of the ef- 
fort, and the catalogue is more 
apt to be appreciated. Sectional 
catalogues prove a great economy, 
and in a house of any magnitude 
are well worth the effort and cost 
of producing. For why should a 
prospect who expresses an inter- 
est in, we will say, hydraulic 
jacks, ‘be favored with a catalogue 
covering, maybe, the whole sys- 
tem.of hydraulics? More often 
he will be better satisfied to re- 
ceive the information he wants 
in as concrete shape as possible. 
When he has become a customer 
and is likely to become interested 
in other of your products, then it 
is time enough to send him the 
general catalogue. It produces 
also a decidedly better impression 
of the size and importance of the 
house when sectional catalogues 


are used. 
—— + o> —__—— 


TWO KINDS THAT DON’T PAY 


“There are two kinds of advertising 
that do not pay—dishonest advertising 
and advertising that isn’t lived up to. 
By not living up to advertising I mean 
not backing it up with service to the 
custcmer—something that every adver- 
tisement implies and something that 
every reader of advertising has a right 
to expect.”—Jerome P. Fleishman, in 
The Baltimore Sun. 
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Two Styles 


There are two styles of mag- 
azines—those that entertain 
and those that instruct— 
both good in their ways. 
No one ever tried to com- 
bine the two. 


Hearst’s Magazine has solved 
the problem. 


Print the best Review 
Magazine that is possible. 
Add a department of fiction 
—not just fiction—but fic- 
tion that deals with the big 
problems of the day—fiction 
that will make you think, 
and having thought, feel 
better for the thinking. 


Definite orders for space and issues 

will be accepted at the present rates 

for one. year only. Page rate $125 
and pro rata. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Country Life Has a Birthday 


Ten years ago COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA was born—no 
magazine had ever been made that was like it, and some people said it 


would not be welcomed—but. it was. 


It is just issuing a Birthday Number with a not too modest auto- 
biography of itself, the particulars of which will not be detailed here. 


And yet: 


(1) Country Life started a whole new field of out-of-door periodicals, 


(2) It developed a new and most delightful field of advertising; real 
estate, houses and dogs and chickens, rugs and antique furniture, 
nursery stock and garden tools, out-of-door furniture and build- 
ing wares—all most beautifully illustrated. 

(3) It started rich men and poor men spending money which they 
never regretted on country living. 


And it grows stronger and better (we believe) year by year. 


Here is a partial list of the things that are being advertised now in 


Country Life: 


Real Estate 

Dogs 

Poultry 

Poultry Supplies 
Livestock 

Railroads 
Steamships 

Tours 

Hotels 

Pianos 
Motor-Boats 
Silverware 

Jewelry 
Automobiles 
Automobile Accessories 
Roofing Material 
Trees 

Landscape Engineers 
Garden Ornaments 
Willow Furniture 
Rugs 

Lamps 

Draperies 

Mantels 

Schools 

Bulbs 

Garden Implements 
Heaters 

Furnaces 

Water Supply Systems 
Books 

Lighting Systems 
Retail Stores 


Road Oils 
Hardware 

Paints, Varnish, Etc. 
Gates & Fences 
Hammocks 
Furniture 
Fireproofing Material 
Sun Dials 
Refrigerators 
Telephones 
Glassware 

Toilet Articles 
Magazines 
Cameras 
Photographic Supplies 
Fire Extinguishers 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Greenhouses 
Seeds 

Flowers 
Insecticides 

Floor Wax 

Bricks 

Talking Machines 
Gasoline Engines 
Portable Houses 
Filters 

Guns & Powder 
Fertilizers 

Foods 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Canoes 

Clothing 


Country Life has a very high birth rate and a very low death rate— 
you can imagine the increase in advertising population. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY AND NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND BOSTON 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR APRIL 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Agate 
own advertising) Pages Lines 

Cosmopolitan........ssseseeees 44,155 

Sunset—The Pacific . 

Everybody's ......0++ 

McClure’s 


World's Work...... 
American..... 


Scribner’s.....+ssse0+ 
Harper’s Magazine.... 


*Popular 
Argosy. seeeee 


Lippincott’s. 
Ainslee’s.. 
AtlantiC.cccccccees 


St. Nicholas 
Boys’ Magazine = 
Blue Book 
Smith’s.... 
Strand ., 
*2 issues. 
+Formerly World To-Day. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


*Vogue (cols.)...seeeees seveee 501 
Ladies’ Home ‘Journal (cols. Di 181 
Woman's Home Comp’n (cols. ) 163 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 134 
Delineator (cols.) 

Designer (cols.) ... 
oman’s Mag.(cols. 
Pictorial Review (cols 
McCall’s (cols.)....... 
Modern Priscilla (cols 
Ladies’ World (cols.). 
Mother's Magazine (cols. 
Housekeeper (cols.)... 


54 
People’s Popular Monthly (cols) 
Housewife (cols.).,... eccccce 
*To-Day’s Magazine (cols. Ned ee 
Harper's Bazar (cols.)......++- 
Every Woman's. .cscccsecssece 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Agate 

Pages Lines 

Motor(coils.) eocccceccce. 473 79,380 
*Country Life in America (cols.) 399 
Motor Boating (cols.)...-.+++++ 284 
Architectural Record .. oss 180 
Re 138 





LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 
PHILADELPHIA 


Two New 
Appointments 


New York Office 


Mr. George A. Fisher 
has been appointed 
manager of the New 
York district, with offices 
at 156 Fifth Avenue. 





Chicago Office 


Mr. George B. Hoyt 
has been appointed 
manager of the Western 
district, with offices in 


the Tribune Building. 





LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 


PHILADELPHIA‘ 


New York Office—156 5th Ave. 
Boston Office—24 Milk St. 

Detroit Office—Majestic Bldg. 
Chicago Office—1502 Tribune Bldg. 
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Agate 
5 
26,432 
21,590 
20,487 
19,324 
17,266 
15,540 
13,832 
13,063 
11,456 
10,976 
10,783 


Pages 
Popular Mechanics .........+. 118 
Suburban Lite (cols.).. 
House Beautiful (cols.). 
House & Garden (cols.). 
Garden (cols). 


Field & Stream . 

Popular Electricity. eeeses 

Am. Homes and Gardens (cols. ) 
Business ..ccccccccccsccscescce 
Theatre (cols) . 

Outer’s Book ..... 

Technical World.. 

Recreation (cols.). 
International Studio (cols. Jocee 
Travel (cols. Hiesnnndvonebenens 
Craftsman. 


Arts & Decoration (cols.)...... 
Extension Magazine (cols.).... 
*2 issues 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
« CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Canadian Courier (Mar.) (cols.) 247 
MacLean'’s.cccccccccccescecene 190 

Canadian Magazine........... 110 
Canadian Home Journal (cols.) 96 


44,954 
29,120 
24,640 
18,816 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEELIES IN MARCH 


(E lusi of Publish 





s’ own advertising) 


Agate 
Lines 
24,893 
17,585 
12,790 
11,710 
8,512 
7,748 
7,606 


March 1-7: Cols. 
Saturday Evening Post......... 146 
Collier’s..ss.scsceees 
Life.cccccccccccee 
Literary Digest.... 

Independent (pages).. 
Town & Country .. 
Leslie’s Weekly.... 


Associated Sunday agazines. 28 
Harper’s Weekly ......csese0. 22 


Churchman .....ccccccccccsess 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. 


March 8-14: 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Town & Country 
Collier’s........ 


Literary Digest... 

Leslie’s Weekly.......s000 
Life .cccccccccees 

Outlook (pages)......s...s.0.. 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Independent (pages)..... 
Youth's Companion... 
Scientific American... ° 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. +e 
Churchman .......ccceeseesees 
Harper’s Weekly......secesees 


March 16-21: 


Saturday Evening Post........ 
Literary Digest........ 
Collier’s......0+eee0+ 


d Sunday Ma; 





Agate 
Lines 
Outlook (pages)...+seceseceees 
Churchman ...-ccsesescees 
Independent (pages) ...... 
Youth’s Companion....... 
Illustrated Seniey Magazin coe 
Harper’s Weekly .. 


March 22-28 : 
Outlook (pages)...-.es++ 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier's. .ccccccce coccccce 
Town & Country ..secreees 
Literary Digest.......s+++ 
“+ ae Weekly .eecceees 
Life. 
Leslie’s ; Weekly. cee 
Christian Herald .. 
Associated Sunday 4 
Independent (pages) ...++.++e+ 
Youth’s Companion.... 
Churehman setceesccsaseresees 
ml d Sunday M ine... 
Scientific American ......+.++ 





March 29-31: 


Saturday Evening Post...+.e 
Town & Country.. 
Collier’s..-seeseees 
Literary Digest... 
Outlook (pages)... 
Harper's Weekly 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Churchman...... ereeecee sane 
Scientific American.......- 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


eeeeee 


Totals for March: 


Saturday Evening Post........ 
Town & Country...e...ccceess 
Collier’s.. 

Literary Digest.. 


Associated Sunday Magazines 

Harper’s Weekly....-.sesseeee 
*I[ndependent .... 

Churchman ceseseescceess 
*Youth’s Companion... 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 


*4 issues only. 


eer eeseres 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY OLASSIFICATIONS 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
Motor (Cols.).+++seee 
Vogue (cols.).. ee» 5OL 
Country Life in ‘America (cols) 399 
Motor Boating (cols.)....+++. 284 
Cosmopolitan .....+++ 
Architectural Record. . 
Sunset—The Pacific ...-sseeee 
. Ladies’ Home Journal! (cols)... 
Woman’s Home Com. (cols.).. 163 
Everybody’s...+++ 


McClure’s...+.ss+s000 seeveces 
Review of ReviewS.....++++++ 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
MacLean’s coceccccserceescecs 
Popular Mechanics...-.seeees 
. Delineator (cols.) ..- 
. Canadian Magazine 
World’s Work.. 


. Woman’s Mag. (col s.) 
. Suburban Life (cols.) . cccccccee 12% 


AMETICAaNsoccesevers coccccees 


24. Munsey’s.......6 


. House Beautiful (cols. ) peek 146 


*2 issues. 
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A Standard Magazine of More Than a Million 
Circulation—For the First Time in the World 


This success which bewilders competition 
is as simple as it was inevitable 


By Arthur Brisbane 


As you pass the newsstand you 
see various magazines in piles 
varying in height. Sometimes the 
lowest pile being the biggest mag- 
azine. The pile is low because 
the public has been decreasing it. 


What would you think if you saw 
a pile of magazines, laid one on 
top of the other, as you see them 
on the newsstand IF THAT 
PILE WERE NINE AND ONE- 
HALF MILES HIGH? 


It is almost unbelievable, although 
absolutely true, that the April is- 
sue of the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
would make a pile nine and one- 
half miles high, three times the 
height of Mt. McKinley. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
prints more than a million copies 
for this month of April. And, as 
readers of the magazine know to 
their annoyance, it is impossible 
to secure a copy a few days after 
any one edition is issued. 


The success of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine is as extraordinary in 
its way as anything seen in this 
country. It equals in circulation 
the next two most successful 
general magazines combined, and 
excels them to even a greater ex- 
tent in every other direction. 


This extraordinary pre-eminence 
of one particular publication in a 
field in which so many able men 
and magazines struggle for suc- 
cess puzzles competition. 


The publishers of other maga- 
zines seek vainly for an explana- 
tion. Some of them think that 
the biggest circulation is due to 
the fact that one single issue of 
the Cosmopolitan, now on the 


newsstands, contains the work of 
Robert W. Chambers, Howard 
Chandler Christy, David Graham 
Phillips, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Jack London, Harrison Fisher, 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford and 
others as good. 


The magazine’s persistent policy 
along a certain line of thought 
and effort explains its success to 
others. 


But the success of this magazine, 
like all success, is as a matter of 
fact, absolutely simple. 


It contains the secret of the biggest 
modern successes in every direction. 


The Cosmopolitan makes sure that it 
HAS THE BEST, and then with cease- 
less energy it advertises what it has. 


Some time ago I wrote an editorial 
-—widely copied—which gave as a basis 
of modern big success three words: 


ORGANIZE 
DEPUTIZE 
SUPERVISE 


In those three words you have explained 
the method which makes it possible for 
one man to do fifty ings, and do each 
of them more successfully than one 
thing done by another man to the ex- 
clusion of all else—when that other man 
happens not to know how to organize ON 
THE RIGHT BASIS, how to deputize 
intelligently, giving authority to those 
that are capable, how to SUPERVISE 
CONSTANTLY so that the deputy may 
have the benefit of constant correction 
from the organizing mind. 


The Cosmopolitan, which has left its 
competitors far in the rear, is the re- 


sult of organization, plus confidence 
in others, Fins the capacity to .make 
others DESERVE the confidence. 


When you get this month’s copy of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine it will interest 
you to know that you are one of a mil- 
lion human beings getting exactly the 
same product this month, and that you 
hold in your hand the greatest success 
that the world of current literature has 
ever known. 
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“PRINTERS INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF APRIL 
ADVERTISING 


1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. Totals. 


Everybody’s 41,104 39,742 87,172 150,560 
Cosmopolitan 35,444 33,454 83,044 146,097 
McClure’s 33,404 33,092 83,152 129,943 
Review of Reviews é 34,132 27,790 27,613 119,775 
Sunset—The Pacific 7 24,176 23,420 23,296 108,300 
World’s Work 24,276 26,592 28,448 103,844 
Munsey’s 24,080 30,240 27,828 102,571 
American 24,976 27,216 26,180 99,484 
Scribner’s 22,946 83,313 20,647 93,762 
Century 18,172 21,312 18,060 75,016 
Harper’s 5 18,452 19,900 18,036 71,543 

12,096 16,576 16,128 58,240 
Uncle Remus’ 15,734 14,852 57,304 
Argosy is j 12,600 13,538 52,598 
Current Literature 17,304 9,682 51,296 
Pearson’s 32 12,026 9,590 38,794 
Hearst’s Magazine 7 9,256 9,242 88,626 
Ainslee’s 8,904 9,702 86,430 
Atlantic 9,450 7,056 82,410 
All-Story 7,560 7,406 32,242 
Metropolitan 8,172 9,814 30,589 
American Boy 4,972 25,909 
Lippincott’s 37 5,152 25,004 
Blue 6,160 23,184 
Smith’s . 7,126 22,862 
Strand 5,376 20,776 
St. Nicholas 5,600 4,256 A 2,464 16,352 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 


»2 79,326 ij 48,404 263,270 
Ladies’ Home Journal 40,425 41,600 41,800 160,220 
Woman’s Home Companion 33,430 81,145 29,882 127,116 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 29,492 28,942 24,911 118,361 
Delineator 26,400 25,541 34,042 112,278 
Designer 23,600 22,000 31,000 99,651 
Woman’s Magazine é 23,558 22,000 30,172 98,761 
Pictorial Review 18,400 16,150 16,408 69,558 
Modern Priscilla = 19,271 18,972 14,714 68,889 
McCall’s Te 7 19,877 17,286 18,359 67,978 
Ladies’ World 17,293 15,734 16,039 63,666 
Housekeeper ; 13,667 14,800 13,800 54,640 
Harper’s Bazar 6,936 8,000 14,1380 12,572 41,638 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING. 


1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. Totals. 


Motor 66,654 50,904 278,294' 

oon Life in America 5 52,460 42,697 219,864 
26,026 31,312 117,734 

Semen Life 7 19,957 15,755 78,042 

Garden 20,885 18,264 75,822 

House Beautiful x 14,815 12,286 63,815 

Field and Stream 14,532 iy 58,148 

Outing 13,616 t 58,034 

House and Garden ; 12,624 

International Studio 80 J 19,675 

Theatre 10,608 

Technical World 12,320 

American Homes and Gardens... : 8,486 

Recreation . 8,3 9,750 33, 999 


MARCH WEEKLIES. 


107,270 102,978 A 411,625 
61,520 59,381 246,163 
45,703 42,002 184,699 
44,263 38,658 169,106 
30,263 33,990 23 287 122,603 


1,434,276 1,407,781 1,362,644 1,241,719 5,446,420 





*2 issues. 
In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 


which in some months have five issues to the month and in other years only four 
issues to the month. 
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SUNSET-— 


The Pacific Monthly 


Mr. Advertiser, 
Mr. Advertising Agent: 


Do you really know and appreciate these facts: 

That the Pacific Coast Country is the fastest grow- 
ing section of the United States. (See U. S. 
Census figures.) 

That, as President Taft says,, “The Panama Canal 
means more to the West Coast of America than 
to any other part'of the world.” 

That the people of California and the whole Pacific 
Coast country have a greater per capita pur- 
chasing power than the people of any other sec- 
tion of this or any other country. 

That the banks of California and the Pacific Coast 
States have double the per capita resources 
and the people have double the per capita wealth 
of the U. S. average. 

That $18,000,000 has been appropriated and is being 
spent by the State of California for good roads. 
California will be the automobilist’s paradise. 
It is already the second state in the Union as 
regards number of automobiles owned and reg- 
istered. 

That SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly, is the only 
Magazine of National scope and influence pub- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. That it has more 
circulation “west of the Rockies” than any other 
standard monthly magazine. 

That SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly, stood first 
among the January, 1912, magazines in amount 
of paid for advertising carried, second in Feb- 
ruary, and first again in March. 

That you must use SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly, 
if you want to reach “The market beyond the 
Rockies.” 


Write for rates or any information to 


“‘Sunset—The Pacific Monthly” 


San Francisco—Wm. Woodhead, Business 
anager. 


Or the Eastern Offices: 

Chicago—73 West Jackson Boulevard, 
L. L. McCormick, Manager. 238 
Marquette Building, G. C. Patter- 
son, Manager. 


New York—37 West 28th St., W. A. Wil- 
son, Manager. 


= 
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A great many advercising men 
have referred to 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


as the best mail order medium in 
the magazine field, basing their 
opinion on actual experience. 
Maybe it is. However, that 
may be, we can assure advertisers 
of one fact, which is that its ad- 
vertising pages are consistently 
consulted, believed in, and patron- 
ized by a big percentage of the 
readers. 
New York Office: 
. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 


Oliver E. Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 





1 Madison Avenue | 








Advertise where good wages 
are paid, where people have 
money to spend, in the Great 
Shoe City of the world, in the 
oldest newspaper, the 


Brockton 
Enterprise 


EVENINGS 
FLAT RATE 


35 CENTS PER INCH 


CIRCULATION 13,000 
POPULATION 60,000 











WHAT A BANK HAS TO AD- 
VERTISE 


LIST OF 150 COPY SUBJECTS THAT 
LASTED SIXTEEN MONTHS—A 
CHRISTMAS CLUB THAT BROUGHT 
DEPOSITS—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
BALTIMORE AD CLUB 


By F. W. Ellsworth, 
Publicity Manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 
The People’s National Bank of 
Westfield, N. J., recently con- 
ducted an advertising . campaign 
for accounts by means of a 
Christmas Club. People were :n- 
vited to open accounts for the 
purpose of saving money which 
is to be paid back to them with 
interest three weeks _ before 
Christmas. Now Westfield has a 
population of about 7,000 people, 
and in three weeks’ time, at an 
expense to the bank of only about 
$250, and as a direct result of 
advertising, 1,375 of the people in 


| this town have opened accounts. 


Two-thirds of these never before 


| had been in touch with that bank. 


This is what Mr. Griswold, the 


| cashier, says: 


We have been particularly gratified 
by the class of people to whom this 
plan appeals, the department being 
largely patronized by ladies and repre- 
igual of the best families in West- 
fie 

As bearing on its advertising value, 
we have opened seventy-seven —ac- 


| counts in our regular departments since 
| this club was started. 


We believe the best feature of the 
advertising to be that a large number 
who would not otherwise come to the 
bank, will be coming here from week to 


| week, giving us the opportunity to get 


acquainted with them and opening the 
way for accounts in our other depart- 
ments. 

It is easy to see that the pos- 
sibilities arising from this new 
business are almost unlimited. 

“But,” you say, “a bank is not 
like a mercantile institution; it 
has little to advertise and little 
to talk about in an advertise- 
ment.” 

Why bless my soul! Not long 
ago I saw a list of the different 
subjects which a bank can talk 
about in its advertising.. As I 
remember it there were about 
150 different subjects in that list, 
from “capital and surplus,” “serv- 
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ice,” “directors who direct,” etc., 


through the whole category to | 


“travelers’ checks” and “letters of 
credit.” A bank in Chicago ran 


a series of ads for sixteen months | 
on one subject only, that of sav- | 
ings. There were over one hun- 


dred different ads and no two 


alike. Incidentally, during the | 
time the advertising was run, the | 
savings deposits of that bank in- | 


creased several millions. 
a rs 
THE LIMIT OF NEGATION 


Tue CosmMopoLitan Group. 
Good Housekeeping—Motor—The World 
To-Day—Motor Boating—Cosmopolitan. 
New York, March 28, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

e have all heard something of the 
“negative suggestion” in advertising, 
and how it should be avoided. We have 
been warned particularly against things 





N SL 
MEN WANTED AT ONCE 
to WORK IN AUTO GARAGE. DAY AND NIONT SHIFTS. 
Short Hours, $6—$9--$12 Per Week 
Chance to Become a Practical Chauffeur; $25 Deposit Required 


AUTO TRANSPORTATION CO., 304-306 W. 49th St. | 











Thirteen 
Consecutive Months 
of Advertising Gains 








During March, 1912, The 
Chicago Record-Herald 
contained 2,246 columns of 
advertising, a gain of 185 
columns over March, 1911, 
completing an unbroken 
record of advertising gains 
for thirteen consecutive 
months. The total gain 
of The Chicago Record- 
Herald in this period far 
exceeds the combined 
gains of all the other Chi- 
cago morning newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 





which are repellent, such as coffins, re- 
pulsive looking sick people, etc. But 
here is an advertisement from Tuesday 
morning’s World that goes the limit. 
In advertising for men to become chauf- 
feurs, they are illustrating their copy 
with a picture of a chonlieur who is 
just about to be killed by a locomotive. 
Can you beat it? 
R. C. Peacock. 
—_——_+o>-—_——_ 

ADVERTISING AND RELIGION 

Advertising in some aspects is a 
good deal like religion. hose who 
“get religion” from an _ evangelistic 
burst of oratory are often disappointed 
in its effect upon their lives. Spas- 
modic advertisers are frequently _ the 
converts of an advertising enthusiast 
who predicts great and immediate re- 
sults in the business. : 

There are backsliders in advertising 
as well as religion. The percentage is 
probably just as high and they all 
blame “the religion” instead of their 
understanding. Real advertising must 
be as much a part of the business it- 
self as true religion is of right living. 
—Paul W. Minnick. 

—_—————_+ 2. 

George E. Liscomb, formerly with 
the advertising department of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, later with Lord 
Thomas and then advertising manager 
of the Battle Creek News and the Bat- 
tle Creek Enquirer—C. W. Post’s news- 
papers—has resigned to accept the po- 
sition of advertising manager of the 
Davenport, Ia., Democrat. 

















CANADA 


would perhaps import 
more of your Men’s Cloth- 
ing or Furnishings if you 
were to seek her trade 
through 


Men’s Wear 


(Monthly. Type 7x10. 
Mailed 5th of each month. 
$300 for 12 pages.) 


A real live paper that deals 
with real, live every-day sub- 
jects and helps its readers to 
sell their goods. 


If you wish to get in on the 
Canadian market write 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 

Head office Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal office. .Coristine Bldg. 


Chicago office... .4057 Perry St. 
London, E, ©, Eng. .65 Fleet St. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















Sometimes the Schoolmaster 
runs up against people who think 
that copy-writing bility is 
largely ability to “sling the Eng- 
lish language.” Their composi- 
tion abounds in expressions like 
“the amazing phonograph,” “the 
useful and attractive automobile,” 
“the wonderful adding machine.” 
When adjectives are “slung” in 
this way, the language takes on 
a grandiloquent appearance that 
makes it ridiculous. Well-chosen 
adjectives do a great deal toward 
making descriptions vivid, but 
most writers overuse adjectives. 
Just try pruning and see how 
often you can improve the copy 
by cutting down the adjectives 
to just one good one—the one 
word of all words that creates the 
mind-picture. Don’t get the idea, 
though, that all adjectives are 
superfluous. A recent earnest 
lecturer on advertising counseled 
his hearers to “cut out every ad- 
jective,” forgetting that his own 
advice contained a necessary ad- 
jective. 

* * 

“Don’t you think,” 
reader of the Classroom, 
is always best to use 
words?” 

The enthusiast is likely to go 
to extremes, and the short-word 
enthusiast is no exception. Some 
readers of the Classroom may re- 
call that not so very long ago a 
PrINTERS’ INK subscriber wrote 
in condemning all four-syllable 
words, and innocently used half 
a dozen four-syllable words ia 
the letter that condemned their 
use. Of course, formal, ponder- 
ous language has no more place 
in advertising than it has in con- 
versation. But that a word has 
three, four, or five syllables 
does not mean that it may not 
properly be used. If it is famil- 
iar to those who will read it and 
will convey much to them, then 
the word is all right. Just the 


asks a 
“that it 
short 


same, it is well to remember that’ 


when space is worth five dollars 
an agate line and the line holds 
only ten words, the price of words 
becomes fifty cents each. If you 
can use short words that answer 
as well as long ones, you can get 
in more words in the same space 
and save money. 

When in doubt as to how argu- 
ments strike people and how the 
goods suit them, you can’t do bet- 
ter than to go right after the peo- 
ple and ask questions. Great is 
the question! A certain toilet 
preparation is supposed to make 
a strong appeal to women, and 
yet five out of six women ques- 
tioned by the Schoolmaster say 
that the article is hard on the 
skin and that only thick-skinned 
women can use it to advantage. 
The Schoolmaster wonders if the 
advertiser himself has ever looked 
into this situation, whether he 
knows the facts and thinks it 
worth while to start in again on 
the chemical side of his work and 
improve the product, or whether 
he is sailing serenely along won- 
dering why he doesn’t get more 
“cumulative effect.” 

: *° * 

“T believe you are a stickler for 
fine points,” said the copy chief, 
“but if an order came in this 
morning for an entire series of 
shoe advertisements to be pre- 
pared for newspapers, could you 
take right hold, work up copy, get 
your illustrations fixed up by the’ 
art department, pick out your type 
effect and get the work out say 
in a couple of days? We must 
have men here that can do that— 
men who can work fast.” No, 
this wasn’t said recently, but it 
was said long ago by the head of 
the copy department of a promi- 
nent agency that no longer is. 
High speed is a good thing in 
rush times, hut there is much 
danger of superficiality. The 
Schoolmaster believes that we are 
drawing closer to the day when 
big advertisers will take the at- 
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titude of “How good?” not “How 
quick?” Advertising of the bet- 
ter and lasting kind can only in- 
terpret what there is to be inter- 
preted; it can only enlarge the 
circle within which the advertiser 
and his salesmen carry on oral 
salesmanship. To imagine things 
and foist on the public that which 
really does not exist will not help 
matters for long. The first im- 
portant step is to get the facts, 
and that cannot always be done 
in a day. 
8 

Here are the views of a man 
of long experience in using pre- 
miums as a means of getting old 
customers to perform certain 
service: 

“Give them things that are lux- 
uries rather than things that are 
necessities, for the chances are 
that most of them have bought 
the necessities long ago. When 
you offer a little luxury, your 
offer seems a good chance to get 
something that the customer had 
wanted for a long time perhaps, 
but hasn’t felt that he could 
afford. 

“Offer something that doesn’t 
require too much effort. If you 
require considerable service, he 
may become discouraged from 
trying 

“Offer well advertised goods. I 
have tried again and again to 
offer premiums of good quality 
that are unadvertised, but I find 
the well advertised safety razor, 
pen, etc. the stronger pullers 
every time.’ . 


The old “p. m. system” was per- 
nicious in that it gave the retail 
salesman a bonus on an undesir- 
able article—one that the store 
found hard to get off its hands, 
and there was much danger that 
the customer would be annoyed. 


But some large high-grade stores | 


are working the p. m. idea in an 
entirely different way. 
store whose service is very fine 
and whose system is known to 
the Schoolmaster pays its bonus 
on the high-grade article, that is. 
on the $1 and the $1.50 cravat and 
the $2 and the $2.50 shirt, so as 
to encourage the clerk and the 
customer to “trade up.” 





One large | 





At the A 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sworn Net Circulation 


March, 1912 
55,168 
Gain, - 
Sunday, 65,553 


Gain, 


Daily, 


2,163 


7,831 


Look over some copies of 
the Journal and see why. 


The Journal covers Dixie like 


the Dew. 








One Year’s 


Intense Advertising Service 
Guaranteed 


@ Your “‘Trade Mark" on the dial of the 
OVERLAND UNIQUE combination desk 
and pocket watch will be constantly suggestive 
to the man who buys. 


Ani inmunive nienhinn novelty of merit 
that you will endorse and he who receives it, 
will treasure and give full credit to the spirit 
that prompted your gift. 
Sample with your Trade Mark 
sent upon receipt of - $1.25 
Quantity prices on application. 


Knickerbocker Watch Co. 
11 John Street New York 
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same time the clerk is instructed 
carefully not to force the issue on 
the high-grade goods but to drop 


them instantly if the customer | 
shows plainly that they are out of | 


his reach. 





“Confidence in anything is not 
created in a night—it grows.” 


The growth of the Pittsburgh | 
merchants’ confidence in THE | 


POST is best demonstrated by 


its gain in local advertising for | 
the first three months of 1912: | 


110,012 Agate Lines 


The Pittsburgh Post | 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Special Representatives, 
New York—Chicago— 

St. Louis. 





Are You Developing. 


Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 


conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- | 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 


unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
Se /William Street 


<> . Ye 








Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


Strong Weekly in New York wants 
a good producer who knows he can 
get business and has proof to back 

im. One with experience in solic- 
iting financial advertising preferred. 


Address ‘‘H. N. W.’’ Printer’s Ink 
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“It is surprising,” said the ex- 
perienced buyer who gave these 
facts, “to see how easy it is to 
sell the average man a little bet- 
ter goods than those he came in 
to buy.” The fine thing about 
this system seems to be that the 
man who buys the better class of 
article in the long run is much 
better satisfied. The experience 
of this store is that the idea in- 
corporated in the Simmons trade- 
mark is very sound—‘“The recol- 
lection of quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten.” 

* * * 

“Harry Reinhart” is what 
every one calls him in the town 
where he does business. He is 
a good, clean, good-humored 
sportsman—an ideal personality 
for a high-grade sporting-goods 
store; and that personality, with 
every one around town calling 
him by his first name, is probably 
the best advertisement his store 
has. Yes, indeed, personality 
counts for much in printed sales- 
manship as it does in oral sales- 
manship; you will do well to get 
the advertiser’s individuality into 
your copy as far as possible. 

* * * 

We are seeing, on every hand, 
that the frank truth commands 
a confidence that the fervid and 
exaggerated blanket-claim stuff 
never gained. Just read _ this, 
from a current summer-resort 
advertisement : 

You can have your family in the 
healthiest spot on the Atlantic Coast. 
the coolest (with the exception of Block 
Island and Nantucket) and the most 
enjoyable and beautiful (without any 
exception); and you can be with them 
every night. 

The perfectly fair qualification 
that admits that two other places 
are a little cooler than the resort 
advertised makes you feel that 
the writer of the advertisement 
is telling the exact truth. And 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


erman Weekly 

NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 128,384 
RATE 35 CENTS 


G 
LINCOLN, 











ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


A large printing press concern of- 
fers good opportunity for the -right 
man as assistant sales manager who 
must have thorough knowledge of 
piactical printing and advertising 
experience. Address, giving full 
particulars of experience, A., Post 
Office Box 254, New York City. 
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when you have gained the con- 
fidence of readers you have taken 
a long step. Another example 
trom a real-estate advertisement: 

This house is not perfection but is 
probably, as well constructed and as 
nice as any home of its size in 

“The very frankness of the ad- 
vertisement appealed strongly to 
me,” said one who called up the 
advertiser on the telephone. 

* * * 

Some charitably inclined person 
in the advertising world shouid 
devote a small-sized appropria- 
tion to the purpose of explaining 
what all this “plus” business is 
that we see and hear so much 
about. We have had “service 
plus,” “success plus” and various 
other varieties of plus, and now 
we have “style plus” in clothing. 
Is it wise to exploit on the gen- 
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eral public a bit of slang that 
passes current only in the busi- 
ness or the- advertising field? 
It hardly seems so, especially 
when there are some very excel- 
lent reasons why the clothing con- 
cern in question can produce a 
better suit of clothes for a given 
sum than manufactures of cloth- 
ing in most other cities are able 


to do. 
x * * 


a tO 
GREEN GETS APPOINTMENT. 


Charles H. Green, of New York, has 
just been appointed director-in- chief of 
manufactories and varied industries in 
charge of two of the largest buildings 
of the Panama-Pacific exposition, San 
Francisco. Mr. Green is a member of 
the Sphinx Club, New York, and re- 
ceived the individual endorsement of 
the most of the members for the ap- 
pointment. He ‘has been in charge of 


many food shows in the East and is 
known as one of the most successful 
managers of expositions of this nature. 





Janesville the Mecca of Food Mfrs, 


There are thirty 
advertisements in the 
Gazette. It’s the greatest grocery ol 
ing district in the country. 
Gazette carries more grocery adver- 
tising than any other paper in a 
city the size of Janesville in the 
country. It’s an unusual thing for a 
rocer to start business without a 
‘azette contract. The housewife does 
her marketing from The Gazette 
grocery advertising. The manufacturer 
who will advertise his own product 
to the 6,000 homes of the Daily 
Gazette, will get co-operation from the 
grocers. Ask for the ee ad page” 
of The Gazette and ins 

THE GAZETTE, JA SVILLE, WIS. 
M. C. WATSON, 34 W. 33d St., N. Y.C., N.Y. 


carry 


A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 





Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional” 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 





live grocers in | 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and most of them | 
Daily | 




















The Man and The Money 


Perhaps You Need Both, 
Mr. Newspaper Owner 


You realize that the one is futile 
without the other. A new man- 
ager of your newspaper, be he 
ever so efficient and energetic, 
could accomplish little without 
money with which to increase 
your equipment, or strengthen 
your organization. 
Yet you MS PtTE to let a 
NEW MANAGER SPEND 
YOUR MONEY. You _ know 
that he cannot make good with- 
out money, but you don’t want 
to let him have any, until he 
does makes good. 
There is only ONE SOLUTION 
to this DEADLOCK,—a general 
manager who is willing and able 
to invest his OWN MONEY in 
bringing your plant and organi- 
zation to the e.pomt of HIGHEST 
EFFICIENC 
I have been intending to buy a 
small daily, but. it has occurred 
to me that a GREATER OP- 
PORTUNITY might be found 
in a LARGER PROPERTY, 
upon some other basis than that 
of purchase. 
I have served as GENERAL 
MANAGER of one paper, and 
am FITTED for the arrange- 
ment I propose by a THO 
OUGH A PRENTICESHIP on 
big and little papers in East 
and , West. Address ‘“Lec1tT1- 
MATE,” Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LASSIFIED ADS—AIl newspapers and mag- 

azines—insertion proven—right rates—quick, 
accurate service. Mail-order literature prepared. 
Send for lists or estimates. KLINE ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio, 





ALBEEt FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 3%: West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas..H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


20 ye 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


Capitalist or Advertising Firm 

We need what you have, Capita! or Advertis- 
ing space, do you want what we have? A 
Household necessity, 140 years in advance of the 
only real improvement in its line, which has 
been sold since last May onan Absolute Guaran- 
tee, on which refunds of only 2% have been re- 
quested, and of which sales have been made from 
high class advertising in the proportion of One 
Sale to Four Inquiries for literature. Write, 
wire, telephone, walk, run or ride—don’t knock, 
come in, we are always “on the job.’” **MAS- 
TER,” Room 93, No. 90 West B’way, N. Y. C. 








COPIES OF PRINTERS’ INK WANTED 





ANTED, 12 copies of January 18th and 

February 8, 1912, issues of Printers’ Ink. 
Will pay 15c a copy. In immediate rush for 
these copies, need not be in govud condition, 
except no pages missing. Write before sending 
copies. Address HARRISON, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 
COIN CARD BILL HEADS 


Specially adapted to the needs of your credit de- 
partment. Scores of newspapers and mercantile 
concerns are now using them, Made of coated 
stock with patented apertures for any combina- 
tion of coins. Write for price-list and samples. 
Neatest and safest card made. THE WIN- 
THROP PRESS, Dep’t. C. C., 60 Murray St., 
New York, N. Y. 











ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO,, Youngstown, Ohio. 








POR SALE 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 

lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 

HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 














Bos every business under the sun we make 
appropriate ad novelties in celluloid and 
metal. State nature of your business. FREE 
SAMPLES. BASTIAN BROS, CO., Rochester, 
N. Y. 








BILLPOSTING 





date. 
» ke 


BUSINESS OPPURTUNITIES. 





Bus! NESS LETTERS such as you don't con- 
fuse with others. FRANCIS I, MAULE, 
401 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 





EN D.C, EDISON Business Phonographs 

complete. Both dictating and transcribing; 
1 electric shaving machine mounted on board ; all 
in good condition; will sell one or all. THE 
KELLY & JONES CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





Circulation Salesman and Manager 
capable of organizing work for monthly class 
journals, State experience and salary wanted. 
“(H-3,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





Representative in Chicago 
for Canadian Automobile journal. Give full 
particulars of experience and present connec- 
tion, ‘N-8,”’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





Capable Space Buyer 
Experienced space buyer newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade journals, billboards, street cars. 
Capable to take charge of department in well 
known advertising agency and handle all deal- 
ings with advertising mediums. Correspondence 
confidential. State age, positions held, etc. 
“S, B.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED 


Advertising Man, young, aggres- 
sive, enthusiastic, with selling 
ability, who will take a broad in- 
terest in the selling work of a 
chain of Pacific Coast Stores. 
EILERS MUSIC HOUSE, San 
Francisco. 


WANT an Assistant in the Adver- 
tising department to edit two house- 
organs; handle salesmen’s daily reports; 
take care of detail and correspondence 
in connection with magazine inquiries, 
and attend to system work in general. 
Must be a live wire, know something 
of advertising—particularly house-organ 
work—and be ‘willing to learn more. 
Apply by letter only, giving experience, 
salary expected, etc., and send samples 
of work and photograph. Address Tim 
Thrift, Advertising Manager, THE 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES 
COMPANY, 40th St. & Kelley Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED 
BRIGHT YOUNG MEN WITH 
ADVERTISING IDEAS 


to sell a specialty which appeals to all classes 
of business men, We pay a liberal commission 
and protect you in your territory, co-operating 
with you in every possible way. You can devote 
either full or spare time. Asa side line propo- 
sition it is unequalled. A few hours a day de- 
voted to the sale of this specialty will enable 
you to build up a profitable business in a short 
time. ‘This is an opportunity which you should 
not overlook. Remember, those who apply first 
will get the first chance. An application will 
cost nothing, and full details regarding the 
proposition are sure to prove interesting. Better 
write today, addressing M. C. RICHMAN,S.E 
cor. Market & 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MAILING LISTS 





Pacific Coast, Addressing,Multigraphing, Print- 
ing, Mailing, Guar. Service, Largest skilled or- 
ganization onCoast. Write Tabulated ListClassi- 
fications. Rodgers Letter-Writing & Addressing 
Bureau, 35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 
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NERGETIC young man, 23, well educated, 
possessing initiative, resourcefulness and 
ability to grasp details quickly desires position 
in agency advertising department of magazine 
or manufacturing concern. A graduate of com- 
plete advertising course. Unquestionable ref- 
erences, ‘*7-L,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


Plan-Man and Cop PY Writer 


—now chief of agency copy-staff—seeks Position 
in East. Ready July Ist or before. 15 years’ 
experience as agency-man and advertising man- 
ager. Letter gives full details of experience, 
with photo. Address ‘“‘PLAN-MAN,”’ 369 Far- 
well Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FLSCTRICAL COPY—Five years’ manufac- 
turing and central-station experience plus 
university training equips me for producing pro- 
ductive electrical copy. Wish to connect with 
concern handling advertising for central-station, 
or electrical apparatus— power, illuminating, 
specialties. Part time preferred. Address 
Box X-4, care Printers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING MANAGER—with practical 
selling cmnacenen, seeks broader oppor- 
tunity in New York City or Connecticut. 12 
years’ successful training. Now engaged. Par- 
ticularly strong on Technical subjects. Rather 
« deliver” than talk about it. Address ‘“TECH- 
NICAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Young man with experience in_ pro- 
duction of Advertising Art for Maxi- 
mum Results seeks opening with 
Advertising Agency or Corporation 
showing possibilities. Foundation of 
good detail experience in advertising 
and associated with high grade work. 
Address ‘‘Art’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


Capable Advertising Man 


with valuable wholesale tailoring experi- 
enco will change position June first. Rare 
chance for clothing maker, agency or re- 
tailer to acquire full knowledge of the 
secrets of successful apparel advertising. 
Write today, stating all details which you 
think would interest me. A123, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















UCCESSFUL Sales and Advertising Man will 
act as representative of reliable manufac- 
turer or advertising agency in the Corn Belt of 
Illinois, a field with unlimited possibilities here- 
tofore unsystematically worked. Will provide 
properly equipped offices with stenographer, 
etc , giving my close personal attention to all 
your sales, advertising and promotion problems, 
Thoroughly acquainted with the people and 
trade conditions in this vast, ppt territory. 
Highest references. . L. UNDERWOOD, 
1125 South 3d, Springfield, Il. 











XPERIENCED trade journalist, aged 37, col- 
lege graduate, competent to handle editonal 
and advertising ends, seeks connection with live 
publisher, or would represent one or several out- 
side papersin N. Y. Box C-9, care Printers’ Ink. 





POSITION as copy writer. Young man with 
four years’ newspaper training. Experience 
limited, but I possess creative ability, resource- 
fulness and energy, and can produce copy that 
eiforms its function—sells the goods. E. 
SEELEY, 267 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 


Good House Organs Are Winners 
I have originated and successfully managed 
three such magazines. Also ten years’ experi- 
ence organizing, systemizing and managing 
Advertising Departments of big machinery and 
supply concerns. I write advertising matter 
and follow-up letters that get results. Now 
employed, but open to right proposition. Ad- 
dress “ HOUSE ORGAN,” care Printers’ Ink. 








IF you can use a young man 25 years old 


WHO now holds a good job withan advertis- 
ing agency but wants a better one; 

WHO knows from 9 years’ DOING IT, bow 
to economize in the buying and order- 
ing of engravings and electrotypes of 
all kinds ; 


WHO can estimate on printing jobs 

WHO knows paper and how to order it 
economically; 

WHO does not know how to work by the 
“whistle” and 


WHO would not quit his present job for 
one that did nut offer any possibilities 
for further advancement, if be makes 
good, address, 


“ABILITY,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES AND 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


At liberty May Ist. Eighteen years’ successful 
selling experience machinery, tools, steam and 
gasoine engines, automobiles. Keen analyst, 
broad experience as an executive with an unus- 
ual knowledge of men. Clever, tactful, resource 
ful correspondent; originating and executing 
sales campaigns, writing sound, virile, reason 
why copy, business bringing letters and cata- 
logs. Can handle large force of salesmen or 
develop mail business, Ambitious hard worker, 
age 38. Absolutely clean business record. Con- 
nection with a large progressive concern more 
important than immediate salary. Would con- 
sider association with advertising agency suffi- 
ciently large to warrant specializiny in fam- 
iliar lines. Address “SALES EXEOCUTIVE,’’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Open for Engagement 


HEAD OF SALES— 
ADVERTISING— 
MAIL ORDER 


Broad experience as executive, in systematiz- 
ing, training and directing salesmen, advertis- 
ing, mail order work, &c. ; late employer writes: 
‘He is a man of analyticai mind, of original 
and advanced ideas, possessing the magnetism, 
tact and perseverance to carry same into suc- 
cessful operation. His methods of selling, cat- 
aloguing, recording, follow-up work, &c., are 
thoroughly practical and effective; he digs out 
the-fundamental and vital advertising tacts and 
presents them in a forcible, brilliant and con- 
vincing manner. Asa sales manager and as a 
correspondent in general and specialty work he 
has scarcely a peer.’”” Address for particulars 
or interview, “*C. W. B.,” suite 18, 2040 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 





A Capable, 
Business Getting and 
Successful 


Sales Manager 


open for engagement about 
April 15, seeks connection 
with some company requiring 
the services of a man who is 
an able correspondent and whose 
record proves his ability to 
meet and _ successfully deal 
with High Class Men _ repre- 
senting a High Grade Proposi- 
tion. Highest credentials as to 
character and ability. Address, 
“SUCCESS,” Printer’s Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
7 Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
Topeka, Kan. Established ten years. Covers 
Kans., Mo., Okla, Tex. and Ark. Population 
of our field, over 12,000,000. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 
pose we is 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 














Whenever you recom- 
mend any of your busi- 


ness friends to subscribe to 


Printers’ 
n 


send us at the same time 
name and address of the 
prospect so that we may 
this 


“follow-up” from 


end. Thank you. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st St. 
New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971» 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9QII, 
Dy 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


We te te 


San Francisco Examiner 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911: 
Average, Daily and sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,3! 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘Ihe absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who wili pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Axamuiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 
New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igts (sworn) 19,154 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 


New Haven, Union. Lanse paid circ. Av. 
year 1911, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 


New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1911, 7,141, Dnuble all other local papers. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. , Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wasington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average 1911,57,797 (©). Carrier delivery. 





ILLINOIS 


jt bt ted 


Chicago Examtner, average 
I9lr, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
= books open to ail. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

Ge The absolute correctness 
the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the cre Sy 


Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign- Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 
aie.” Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 18,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com: 
bined circulation 55, 579—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Sworn average 1911, 7,695. 
‘When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Fourmal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, The Times, evening daily, eee 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 
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Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 


Portland, Zvening Express. Averagefor tort, 


daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average torr, 79,626. For March, 
1912, 80,808. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who wil! pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Hvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


We We te We We ve 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want"’ ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911 
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Boston, Daily Fost. Greatest March of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
371,871, gain of 39,393 copies per day over 
March, 1911. Sunday Post, 326,408, gain of 
23,022 copies per Sunday over March, Tort. 

Lawrence, /¢legram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 19010, 16,562; 1911, 16.987. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
Kw 368. : Sunday, 11, 213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Fournal Every 

evening and Sunday (@©@). In 
IgII average daily circulation, o°0 

evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for March, 1912, evening only, 179,983. 
a Sunday circulation for March, tg912, 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, .% 
Murphy, publisher. Eettbliched 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday Tribune for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- june, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313, 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 9,968 average year IgII. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
Igll. Camden’ s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’'o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326 ; 2c-—’oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238; "11, 20,115 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for I91I, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., Ig1I, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Znguirer, evening, 33,891. 

Buffalo, Evening News. 
94,724. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


Daily average Io11, 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class 


rae be G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily ry yy 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670. A.A 
and N Ww. Ayer & Son certificates, 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Buildiag, Chicago. 

Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,735) 24,057, Only 
paper fn city ‘which has permittedA.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for1g11: Daily ,95,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For keb., 1912, 96,828 daily; Sunday, 130,465. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,'11, 16,422; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. March, 1912, 
daily, 40,937; Sunday, 47,368. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,186 average, 
March,1g12. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (O@) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

on the’ Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

* any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,828, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
er. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. (A.A. A. certificate. ) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1911, 28,057 (O@). Sunday, 82,5688 
(QO). Avening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age IgII. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub: 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Cir., 1911, 6,445° 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 


Average circula- 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. March, 1912, 
6,448. The Register (morn.), av. March,'12, 8,205. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 191 cir. of 
64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark pap 

_  _ Of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. Zhe 7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines In 
advertising carried. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. ‘ : 


Tacoma, 
19,210. 


News. Average for year 1911, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, March, 
1912, daily 6,013; semi-weekly, 1,705. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘he Zvening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age over Igio, ‘lhe Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
Feast (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
or 12 mos, Ig11, 65,446. City cie- 
culation larger than the total cir- 
culation of any other Milwaukee 
daily. The Yournal leads all Mil- 
waukee papers in amount of ad- 
vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
flat. C. D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, (Wis.) Fournal-News. Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. December circulation, 
Journal, 6,726, Combined issue now 7,665. Un- 
qualified largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county. 


vA 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily Feb., 1912, 
67,987; weekly 1911, 27,640; Feb., 1912, 36,261. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


La Presse. 
year 1911, 104,197. 


Montreal, La Patrie. 
daily 65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 


Montreal, Daily average for 


Largest in Canada 
Ave. year 1011, 46.952 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by. advertisers as Classified Mediums, 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
i lime? Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


£0] 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘* want ad "’ directory. 


i ie Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 


TH Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
,papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium cof Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


We We te te We ve 


TH Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 
Tae 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


whe eke 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








HE Minneapolis 7ribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, car: ying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul, Classi- 
tied wants printed in Dec., '1l, 
ict meagan 183,557 lines. The 
by Pri » number of individual advertise- 
de gg ments published was 26,573. 
* Rates: L cent a word, cash with 

the order ;—-or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


CIRCULATI'N 





if Wpeics Minneapolis Journal, 
evry Evening and Sunday, oo 
carries more advertising every 


month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 


tising accepted at any price. 
©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


bees Jopiin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 


word, Minimum, lbc. 


NEW YORK 


THe Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


iE Werve Buffalo Eventing News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


Bae Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—-Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (OQ) 











‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average 
"11, 57,613. (OD. ) Delivered to nearly every og 


ILLINOIS » 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (Q@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn ZHagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘these people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (OO). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
thg world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen c upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 











New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York /ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Betier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (00), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. it is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States havin 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7#mes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 





| 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 











‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation,” 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
‘11, 57,613.(O@.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Zvening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (OQ). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers ment.gns the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘the Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘The New York 71mes(@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(O@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, iliustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











Dry Goods Economist (OQ), the gnized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (O@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 


Engineering Record (QO). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 











Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware -Dealers of the World. 
Specimen co} upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City, 





RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSBE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

lity and quantity tests. Daily doyer 52,000; 

unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 98,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Apié MAN Y persons tell us that 

Toronto is making by far 

the best claims for the 1913 Con- 

vention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America. 


This is because we believe that 
Toronto HAS the 
best claim. a 


Sunlight Soap 
e © e Fry 
While recognizing the ween 


Packard Motor Cars 


benefit to Canada of bring= Riou cam register 


ing the Convention here, Sei, 
we also realize that every yasu=""™ 
advertising man can benefit @0"""""" 
by becoming better ac- Bm. 
quainted with the United eet apni 
States’ best customer — Sa ra 
CANADA. Fe Feet 


We'll meet you in Dallas— Binnie. ao. 
m ady thing 


then “we want you ID Wem cmt uss 





e Ty) Lifebuo: uoy Sop 
Toronto in 1913. S Sonne 
Reid’s Neck wea: 
Comfort Lye 
“Perfection” Scotch 
J.J.GIBBONS Limited #2" 
. e mite Oxford Ustlor wear 
‘‘Healatta’’ Soa 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING  ouaiowindiiire | 
Newspaper, Trade Paper andall Outdoor Advertising White Horse Whiskey 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG = 3-B.K." Gloves, etc, sone 
CANADA a 
estal Olive O11 


Vestal 
Cable Address : ‘“Gibjay,’’ Toronto Cable: A.B.C.,5th Edition Cockshutt Plow Co. 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 





